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STJfONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

PART II. 



aXrrffiag iKenipla. 

FoiTB of these wordfl occur together at 1 Tim. 
ii. 1 ; on which Flacius IllyricTifl {CUmSy 8. v. Orabio) 
justly observes, * Quexn Tocum acervum procul 
dubio Paulus non temere congeflsit.* It will be 
advisable to consider not these only, but the larger 
group of which they form a portion. 

Exrxri occurs only oncQ in the N. T. in the sense 
of a prayer (Jam. v. 15). On the distinction be- 
tween it and vpoaevxj^ hetween ^^eaOtu and Tr/ooo"* 
€vx€(r0ai, there is a long discussion in Origen {J)e 
Ovixt. % 2, 3, 4), but not of any great value, nor 
bringing out more than the 'obvious fact that in 
eiyfi and euxeaOcu the notion of the vow,, of the 
dedicated thing, is more commonly found than that 
of prayer. The two other oocaaions on which the 
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word is found in the N. T. (Acts xviii. 18 ; xxi. 38), 
bear oat this remark. 

Ilpoa-evxn and Shjai^f often in the N. T. oocnr 
together (Phfl. iv. 6; Ephes. vL 18; 1 Tim. ii. 1; 
V. 5), and not unfrequently in the Septuagint (Ps. 
vi, 10; Dan. ix. 21, 23; 1 Mace. vii. BY). Thefe 
have been a great many, but for the most part not 
very snccessM, attempts to distinguish between 
them« Grotius, for instance, affirms that they are 
severally * precatio • and * deprecatio ; ' that the first 
seeks to obtain good, the second to avert evil. An- 
gustine, I may observe by the way, in his treatment* 
of the nibre important of this group of words (j^. 
149, § 12 — ^16), which, though interesting, does not 
yield any definite results of value, observes that in 
his time this distinction between ^precatio' and 
'deprecatio' had practically quite disappeared. 
Theodoret in like manner, who has anticipated Gro- 
tius here, explains irpoaetrxfi as aXnjtn^ iryctO&v, and 
8hf<Ti^ as inrkp a7ra\Xii7§9 riv&v Xwnjp&v ucerela 
7rpo<l>epofiiinj : cf . Gregory of Nazianzum : 

This distinction is arbitrary; neither lies in the 
words, nor is it borne out by usage. Better Oalvin, 
who makes one (irpoaevxn = ^ precatio ') prayer ia 
general, the other (Sii;<rw = * rogatio ') prayer for 
particular benefits : ' m-poaarxfi omne genus orationis, 
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Shjcri^ ubi certum aliqnid petitur ; geims et species.' 
Bengel's distinction amonnts very nearly to the 
Bame^thing : ^ Shj<n^ (a Set) est implorcUdo gratisB in 
necessitate qn&dam speciaK ; nrpoaeirxfii oraUo^ exer- 
cetur qndlibet oblatione voluntatum et desideriomm 
ei^a Dexun.' 

All these passages, however, while they have 
brought out one important point of distinction, have 
failed to bring out another — ^namely, that vpocrevxj 
is ^ res Bocra^ a word restricted to sacred uses ; it is 
always prayer to God; Zkri<TVi has no such restric- 
tion. Fritzsche (on Eom. x. 1) has not failed to 
urge this : * ^ irpoa-evxn et 17 Siija-if: differunt ut pre- 
catio et rogatio. npoaevx'^a-dai et 17 irpoaetrxfi verba 
sacra sunt; precamur enim Deum ; SetaffaL, to heqiia 
(Aristophanes, Acham. 1059) et 17 heriai,^ turn in 
8acr4 turn in profan4re usurpantur. Nam et Deum 
rogare possumus et homines.' It is the same dis- 
tinction as in our * prayer ' (though that has been 
too much brought down to mundane uses) and ^ pe- 
tition,' in the German * Gebet ' and * Bitte.' 

"Evrev^i^ occurs only at 1 Tim. ii. 1 ; iv. 5, in 
the N. T. (but hnvyxAveiv four or five times) and 
once in the Septuagint (2 Mace. iv. 8). * Interces- 
sion,' by which the E. V. renders it, is- not, as we 
now understand 'intercession,' a satisfactory ren- 
dering. For &/T€vf ^9 does not necessarily mean 
what 'intercession' at present exclusively does 
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mean — namely, prayer in relation to others (at 
1 Tim. iv. 5 sucli meaning is impossible) ; a plead- 
ing eitiber for them or against them. Least of all 
does it mean exclusively the latter, a pleading 
against onr enemies, as Theodoret, on Bom. xi. 2, 
missing the fact that the ^ against ' lay there in the 
tcaTo, would imply, when he says: hnev^k iori 
tcarriyopCa r&v aBitcovvroav i cf. Hesychius: SiTfci^ 
ek iicSiiCTjtnv tnrip rtvo^ (Bom. viii. 34) Kara rivo^ 
(Bom. ii. 2) ; but, as its connexion with hmrfxavevvg 
to fall in with a pei'son, to draw close to him so as 
to enter into familiar speech and communion with 
him,* implies, free familiar prayer, such as boldly 
draws near to God (Gen. xviii. 23 ; Wisd. viii. 31 ; 
c£ Philo, Quod Det. Pot. 25 ; eWevfcw ical ixfio^ 
o-€*9). In justice, however, to our Translators it 
must be observed that * intercession ' had by no 
means once that limited meaning of prayer for 
others which we now ascribe to it ; see Jer. xxvii. 
18 ; xxxvi. 25. The Vulgate has * postulationes ; ' 
but Augustine,* in a discussion on this group of 
words referred to already {1^. 149. § 12—16), pre- 
fers ^ interpeUationes,' as better bringing out the 
irappf^a-la, the freedom and boldness of access which 
is involved in, and constitutes the fundamental idea 

^ The rendering of Si* ^€^|ewf, 2 Hacc. iy. 8, 'by intercession,* 
can scarcely be correct It refers more probably to the fact of a con- 
fidential interview between Jason and Antiochus. 
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of, the &Tei;f 49 — * interpellare ' being, as need hardly 
be observed, to interrnpt another in speaking, and 
therefore ever implying forwardness and freedom. 
Origen {De Orat. 14) in like manner makes the 
boldness of access to Gk)d, asking it may be some 
great thing (he instances Josh. x. 12) the fimdar 
mental notion of the hnev^i^. 

Evxapiaria (^thankfulness,' Acts xidv. 3; * giv- 
ing of thanks,' 1 Cor. xiv. 16 ; * thanks,' Eev. iv. 9 ; 
* thanksgiving,' Phil. iv. 6, E. V.), a somewhat rare 
word elsewhere, is frequent in sacred Greek. It 
would be out of place to dwell here on the special 
meaning which evxapurrla and ^^ encharist ' have 
acquired from the fact that in the Holy Communion 
the Church embodies its highest act of thanksgiving 
for the highest benefits which it has received of 
God. Eegarding it as one manner of prayer, it is 
manifest that it expresses that which ought never to 
be absent from any of our devotions (Phil. iv. 6), 
namely, the grateftil acknowledgment of past mer- 
cies, as distinguished from the earnest seeking of 
future. As such it may, and will subsist in heaven 
(Rev. iv. 9 ; vii. 12) ; will indeed be larger, deeper, 
fuller there than here ; for only there will the re- 
deemed know how much they owe to their Lord; 
' and this, while all other forms of prayer in the very 
nature of things will have ceased in the entire frui- 
tion of the things prayed for. 
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AXrriim occurs twice in the N. T. in the.sense of 
petitions of men to God^ both times in the plural 
(Phil. iv. 6 ; 1 John v. 15) ; it is, however, by no 
means restricted to this meaning (Luke xxiii. 24 ; 
Esth. V. 7; Dan. vi. 7). In a Trpoaevxn of any 
length there will probably be many oMijuiTa, being 
indeed the several requests of which it is composed. 
For instance, in the Lord's Prayer it is generally 
reckoned that there are seven aln^fmra, though 
some have regarded the three iirst as evx^h and only 
the last four as alrrnmra. Witsius : ^ PetUAo pars 
orationis ; ut si totam Orationem Dominicam voces 
orationem aut precationem, singulas vero illius partes 
aut septem postulata petitiones.' 

^iKerqpla, with pd^Bo^: or ikaiay or some such 
word understood, lite iKaanjpiov, Bvcruumipiov, and 
other words of the same termination (see Lobeck, 
Pathol. Serm. OrcBO. p. 281), was originally an ad- 
jective, but gradually obtained a substantive power 
and learned to go alone. It is explained by Plu- 
tarch {Thes. 18) : kKoZo^ a/iro lij^ lepa^ iXala^ epl^ 
XevK^ KaT€<rr€fifji^<: (cf. Wyttenbach's PhUarcA, 
vol. xiii. p. 89), the olive-branch bound round with 
wool, held forth by the suppliant in token of the 
character which he bore (jEschylus, Eummides^ 48, 
44). A deprecatory letter, which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes is said on his death-bed to have written to 
the Jews, is described in 2 Mace. ix. 18 as iKenjpia^ 
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rd^iv ixpvaavy and Agrippa styles one addressed to 
Caligula : ^pa4^ tjv avff iK€Tripla<: irporetim (Philo, 
Leg. ad Cai. 36). It is easy to trace the steps by 
which this, the symbol of supplication, came to sig- 
nify the supplication itself. It does so on the only 
occasion of the word^s occurrence in the N. T. (Heb. 
V. 7), being there joined to heqtrvi, as often elsewhere 
(Job xl. 8 ; Polybius, iii. 112. 8). 

Thus nauch on the distinction between these 
words; although, when all has been said, it will 
stiU to a -great extent remain true that they will 
often set forth, not different kinds of prayer, but 
prayer contemplated from different sides and in 
different aspects. Witsins {De Orai. Dom. % 4): 
^Mihi sic videtur, unam eandemqne rem diversis 
nominibus designari pro diversis qnos habet aspec- 
tibus. Preces nostrea Sei^cre^? vocantur, quatenus 
iis nostram apud Deum testamur egeeitaiem^ nam 
SiecrOcu indigere est ; irpoaevxah quatenus vota nos- 
tra continent ; alni/JuiTa, qnatenus exponunt jpeti- 
tionea et desideria ; ivrev^eis;, quatenus non timide 
et diffidenter, e&SifamiUariteT Deus se a nobis adiri 
patitur; hnev^i^ enim est coUoqumm et eongressua 
famUia/ns ; hrxapurrlcw gratia/rvm aclAonem esse 
pro acceptis jam beneficiis, notius est quam ut 
Nmoneri oportdt.' — On the Hebrew correlatives to 
the several words just considered, see Yitringa, De 
Synagog&y iii. 2. 13. 
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§ ii. — aauvderof;, oowopSo^, 

^Aa-vvdero^ occms only once in theN. T., namely 
at Eom. i. 31 ; cf. Jer. iii. 8 — 11, where it is found 
several times, but not elsewhere in the Septuagint. 
AtTTTovSty: occurs twice, Bom. i. 31 ; 2 Tim. iii. 3 ; 
but in the former of these passages its right to a 
place in the text is contested, as many important 
authorities omit it. It is nowhere found in the 
Septuagint. 

The distinction between the two words, as used 
in the Scripture, is not hard to draw; — ^I say, as 
used in the Scripture.; because there may be a 
question whether atrvvdero^ has anywhere else ex- 
actly the meaning which it has there. Elsewhere 
often united with airKoxhi it has the sense of the 
Latin ^ incompositus.' But the wrvvOeroi of St. 
Paul are they who, "being in covenant and treaty 
with others, refuse to abide by these covenants 
and treaties; /x^ i/ifihovTe^ raS^ awO'^Ktu^ (Hesy- 
chius) ; ^ pactorum haudquaquam tenaces ' (Erasmus), 
* bundbriichig * (not ^unvertraglich,' as Tittmfim 
maintains) ; * covenant-breakers,' E. V. It is asso- 
ciated with dardOfMyro^, Demosthenes, De FdU. Leg. 
383. The iairovSoi (the word is joined with aavpr 
fiaro^ and axow&vryriyi, Philo, De Merc. Mer. 4), 
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worse than the Sv<t8u£Kvtoi (Aristotle, Mhic. Nie. 
iv. 5. 10), who are only hard to be reconcfled, are 
the absolutely irreconcUeable {aawovSoi teal axariSX^ 
XcucTOi, Philo, Quis Her. Dvo. JBcbt. 50) ; those who 
will not be oAoned (using this word in its earlier 
sense), who being at war refuse to lay aside their 
enmity, or to hear of terms of accommodation; 
^ implacabiles, qui semel offensi reconciliationem 
non admittunt ' (Estius) ; * unversohnlich,' * im- 
placable,' E. V. The phrase, aairov^ kcX atcf^ 
pvKTo^i irokefio^ is frequent, indeed proverbial, in 
Greek (Demosthenes, De Coron. 79; Philo, De 
Pram, et Pom. 15 ; Ludan, Piac. 36) ; in this con- 
nexion aicfipvKrro^ does not mean, which was not 
duly announced by the fecial; but these epithets 
describe the war as one in which no herald, no flag 
of truce, as we should say, is allowed to pass between 
the parties, no terms of reconcilement listened to ; 
such a war as that of the Carthaginians with their 
revolt^ mercenaries. In the same sense we have 
elsewhere aawovSo^ f^X'f ^^^ aSidKKaiCTo^ l/}^9 (Aris- 
tsBuetus, 3. 14) ; cf. &<nr€urro^ Kony; (Nicander, Ther. 
867); these two quotations are from Blomfield's 
Agamemnarij p, 285; iavovSo^ ix^P^ (Plutarch, 
PerideSj 30); AcrwovSa^ Oeo^ (Euripides, AZcestia^ 
431). 

Where aavvOerof; is employed, a peace is pre- 
sumed, which the Aavv0€TOi refuse to continue, but 
1* 
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imrighteotiflly interrupt; wliile SairovSo^ preeumefl 
a state of war, which the aawovSoi refose to bring 
to a righteous close. It will be seen then that Cal- 
vin, who renders dairovSoi * foedifragi,' and aavvOeroi 
* insociabiles,' has exactly missed the force of both ; 
it is the same with Theodoret, who on ^om. i. 31 
writes: aawOirov^, roif^ aKOivmnjrov xal vovrjpov 
filov acnra^ofih/ov^ • cunrSvBov^ Toi>^ aSem rh avyxel- 
fieva irapafialvoina^. Only by giving to each word 
that leaning which they have given to the other, 
will the right equivalents be obtained. 

In agreement with what has been just said, and 
in confirmation of it, is the distinction which Am- 
monius draws between mwO'^tcq and <rrrov^. Svp- 
Orjicq assumes peace ; being a further agreement, it 
may be a treaty of alliance, between those already 
on general terms of amity. Thus there was a aw- 
Brjicq between the several states that were gathered 
round Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, that with 
whatever territory they began the war, with the 
same they should close it (Thucydides, v. 31). But 
cnrovhri, or more commonly in the plural, assumes 
war, of which it is the cessation ; it may be only 
the temporary cessation, being often used of an 
armistice (Homer, 11. ii. 341). It is true that a 
awOriKfi may be attached to a airovSi^, terms of alli- 
ance consequent on terms of peace; thus (nrovSij 
and awO^Kf) occur together in Thucydides, iv. 18 : 
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but they are diflferent things ; in the anrovSij there 
is a cessation of the state of war; there is peace, or 
at all events trace ; in the cwOrjicri there is, snper- 
indnced on this, a further agreement or alliance.— 
EvavvOero^, I may observe, which would be the 
exact opposite of aavvOero^, does not occur in Greek ; 
but €v<jw0€(r(a, Philo, De Merc. Mer. 8. 



§ iii. — fLOKpoOvfila, inrofiovij, ^o^V' 

McLKpo0vfiCa and (nrofiovii occur together at Col. 
i. 11, where Ohrysostom draws this distinction be- 
tween them ; that a man fuuepoOvfiet, who having 
power to avenge himself, yet refirains from flie exer- 
cise of this power ; while he tnro/jtivei, who having 
no choice but to bear, and only the alternative of a 
patient or impatient bearing, has grace to choose 
the former. Thus the faithful, he implies, would 
commonly be called to exercise the former grace 
among themselves (1 Oor. vi. 7), the latter in respect 
of those thfCt were without: fuiKpoOvfilav irpb^: a\- 
\i^v^, vTrofMvtfvirpo^ roif^ ^|iw fuucpoOvfiet ydp tw 
9r/909 i/eelvov^ ot>^ dwarbv KciX ap,{ivaa0M tnrofiipet 
Bi ot^ ov Svparm Afiih^curOat. This, however, wiU 
not endure a closer examination ; for see decisively 
against it Heb. xii. 2, 3. He, to whom inrofiovii is 
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there ascribed, bore, not certainly because He' 
could not help bearing ; for He might have sum- 
moned to his aid twelve legions of angels, if so He 
had willed (Matt. xxyL 53). It may be well, there- 
fore, to consider the words apart, and then to bring 
them into comparison, and try whether some more 
satisfactory distinction between them cannot be 
drawn. 

MoKpoOvfila is a word of the later periods of the 
Greek language. It occurs ix^ the Septuagint (Jer. 
XV. 15), and in Plutarrfi {Imc. 32), although not in 
Plutarch exadSy with the sense which in Scripture 
it bears. The long-suflfering qf men he prefers to 
express by ave^i/ecuela {De Cap. ex In. UtH. 9), while 
for the grand long-suffering of Ood he has a noble 
word, of his own coining I believe, fierfoKoirdBeuL 
{De Ser. Nimi. Vmd. 5). The Church Latin ren- 
dered it by * longammitas,' which the Eheims Ver- 
sion sought to introduce into English in the shape of 
* longanimity,' but without success ; and this though 
Jeremy Taylor allowed and employed the word. 
We have preferred * long-suffering,' and understand 
by it a long holding out of the mind before it gives 
room to action or passion — generally to passion. 
Anger uisually, but not universally, is the passion 
thus long held aloof; the fuiKp66vfio^ being one 
fipaStf^ ek opyrjv, and the word exchanged for xpar&v 
opyi]^, Prov. xvi. 32, and set over against dvfuoSTj^, 
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Frov. xv. 18. At the same time it need not neces- 
sarily be wrath, which is thus excluded or set at a 
distance ; for when the historian of the Maccabees 
describes how the Romans had won the world "by 
their policy and their patience ^^ (1 Mace. viii. 4), 
fjuucpoOvfiia is that Boman persistency which would 
never make peace under defeat ; c£. Plutarch, JDuc. 
82, 33 ; Isai. Ivii. 15. The true antithesis tp fiuucpa-* 
Ovfila in that sense is a^vBvfila, a word belonging to 
the best times of the language, and employed by 
Euripides {Androm. 729), as o^vdvfio^ by Aris- 
totle {Bhet. iL 12). 

But inrofiop^, — ficuriXU r&v aper&p Ohrysostom 
calls it, — ^is that virtue which in heathen Ethics 
would be called more often by the name of KOfnepCa 
(the words are joined together, Plutarch, Apoth. 
Lao. Ages. 2), and which Clement of Alexandria, 
following in the track of some heathen nioralists, 
describes as the knowledge of what things are to be 
borne and what are not {en-Km^fi/ii ififievericov koX 
Qvtc i/ifieperiav, Strom. U. 18 ; cf. Plutarch, De Plao. 
PhU. iv. 23), being the Latin * perseverantia ' and 
*patientia'* both in one, or more accurately Still 

^Thede two Cicero {De Inven. ii. 64) thus deOneai^Patientia 
est honestatis aut utilitatis caua& rerom arduanim acdiffiollium yoIoh- 
taria ac diatuma perpesaio; perseverantia est in ratione bene con* 
sideratlt stabilis et perpetoa permoosio.' Gf. Augustine, QuteO. 
Lxxxxii. qu. 81. • 
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*toleraiitia.' *In thifl noble word inrofujvij there 
always appears (in the K. T.) a background of 
avBpela (cf. Plato, Thecet. 177 J, where aifSpi/cw 
xnrofjmv<u is opposed to avdvSpm^ ^>evy€lp) ; it does 
not mark merely the endurance, the ^sostinentiam' 
(Vulg.), or even the * patientiam ^ (Clarom), but the 
* perseverantiam/ the brcv&e patience with which flie 
Christian contends against the various hindrances, 
persecutions, and temptations that beM him in his 
conflict with the inward and outward world/ (EUi- 
cott, on 1 Thess. i. 3.) Oocceius, too, (on Jam. i. 
12) has described it well: ^^TirofLov/i versatur in 
contemtu bonorum hujus mundi, et in forti suscep- 
tione afflictionum cum gratiarum actione ; imprimis 
autem in constanti4 Mei et caritatts ut neutro modo 
quassari aut labefactari se patiatur, aut impediri 
quominus opus suum et laborem suum efficiat.' 

"We may proceed now toAraw a distinction 
between them ; and this distinction, 1 believe, will 
hold good in all places where flie words occur: 
fuucpoOvfila will be found^ to express patience in 
respect of persons, virofiovii in respect of things. 
The man fuucpoOvfiei, who, having to do with inju- 
rious persons, does not suffer himself easily to be pro- 
voked by them, or to blaze up into anger (2 Tim. 
iv. 2). The man inro/iivei, who under a great siege of 
trials, bears up, and does not lose heart or courage 
(Rom. V. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 6 ; cf. Clemens Eom. 1 J^. 5). 
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We should fipeaik, therefore, of the fiaicpoOvfila of 
David (2 Sam. xvi. 10 — ^13), the {nrofwpii of Job 
(Jam. V. il). Thus, whfle both graces are ascribed 
to the saints, only fiaxpoOvpLla is an attribute of 
God ; and there is a beautifal acconnt of his fioKpo- 
0v/iCa, though the word itself does not occur, at 
Wisd. xii. 20. Men may tempt and provoke Hun, 
and He may and does display /la/epoOvfiia in regard 
of them (Exod. xxxiv. 6 ; Eom. ii. 4 ; 1 Pet. iii. 20) ; 
there may be a resistance to God in meiij because 
He respects the wills with which He has created 
them, even when those wills are fighting against 
BSm. But there can be no resistance to God, nor 
burden upon Him, the Almighty, from thmgs ; 
therefore inroiiovri cannot find place in Him, nor is 
it, as Chrysostom rightly observes, ever ascribed to 
Him; for it need hardly be observed that when 
God is called Beh^ ttj^ inrofiovty: (Eom. xv. 6), this 
does not mean, God whose own attribute inro/iovii 
is, but God who gives vvofun^ to his servants and 
saints, in the same way^as 0€O9 x^P**"^^ 0- ^®*- v* 
10) is God, who is the author of grace ; Oei^ 7^9 
elfyjvt)^ (Heb. xiii. 20) God, who is the author of 
peace. So Tittmann (p. 194) : ^ &€b<; rfy: vvofiovfy:, 
Deus qui largitur xnrofiov^v.^ 

*Avo)(^, used p6mmonly in the plural in classical 
Greek, signifies, for the most part, ^ a truce or sus- 
pension of arms,' the Latin * indutise.' It is excel- 
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lently rendered ^ forbearance ' on the two occasions 
of its occurrence in the N. T. (Bom. ii. 4 ; iii. 
26). Between it and fJuucpoOvfila Origen draws the 
following distinction in his CommerUary on the 
Bomcms (ii. 4) — ^the original, as is well known, is 
lost : — * Sustentatio [dvox^] a paHentdd {juucpodv- 
fila] hoc videtnr differre, quod qui infirmitate 
magis quam proposito delinqnunt mstentari di- 
cnntnr; qni vero pertinaci mente velut exsultant 
in delictis suis, ferri patienter dicendi snnt.' 
This does not hit off very successfully the differ- 
ence. Bather the avoxv is temporary, transient: 
we may say that, like the word * truce,' it asserts 
its own temporary, transient character ; that after 
a certain lapse of time, and unless other condi- 
tions intervene, it will pass away. This, it may be 
urged, is true of ixaKpoOvfiva no less ; above all, of 
the divine fjLa/epo0vfiia. But as much does not lie 
in the word; we may conceive of a fuifcpoOvfita, 
though it would be worthy of little honour, which 
should never be exhausted ; while dvfyx^ implies its 
own merely provisional character. Fritzsche (on 
Bom. ii. 4) distinguishes the words : ^ ^ avoxj indul- 
gerUiam notat qu& jus tuum non continue exequutus, 
ei qui te ksserit spatium des ad resipiscendum ; 
97 fjbatcpoffvfiia dementiam significat qu& irsd tem- 
perans delictum non statim vindices, sed ei qui 
pcccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas;' and see 
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p. 198) on Bom. iii. 26, where he draws the matter 
still better to a point: ^ Ind/ulgentia (17 avoyrj) eo 
valet, ut in aliorum peccatis conniveas, non nt alicui 
peccata condones, quod elemmHw est ; Mt is there- 
fore fitly used at this last place in relation to the 
irdpea-if; afjbapruDv which found place before the 
atoning death of Christ, as contrasted with the 
0^0-^9 dfiapTicov, which was the result of that death. 
It is that for1)earan^e or suspense of wrath, that 
truce with the sinner, which by no means implies 
that the wrath will not be executed at the last; 
nay, involves that it. certainly will, unless he be 
found under new conditions of repentance and obe- 
dience (Luke xiii. 9 ; Eom. ii. 13). The words are 
also distinguished, but the difference between them 
not very sharply drawn out, by Jeremy Taylor, in 
his first Sermon ' On the Mercy of the dwme Judg* 
menia^ in imt. 



% iv. — Srpfjvuia>, rpv^xicci, owaraKdM. 

In all these words lies the notion of excess, of 
wanton, dissolute, self-indulgent, prodigal Jiving, 
but with a difference. 

Srfnpfiav occurs only twice in the N. T. (Rev. 
xviii. 7, 9), oTprjvo^ once (Rev. xviii 3 j cf. 2 Kin. 
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xiz. 28), and the compomid Kanurrpffviap as often 
(1 Tim. T. !!)• It is a word of the New op Middle 
Comedy, and is used by Lycophron, as quoted in 
AthenfiBTiB (x. 420 b); by Sophilns (iJ. iii. 100 a); 
and Antiphanes (ib. iii. 127 d) ; but rejected by the 
Greek purists — ^Phrynichns, indeed, affirming that 
none but one out of his senses would employ it, 
having rpwfMv at his command (Lobeck, Phry- 
nichiB^ p. 381). They do however diflFerent work, 
and oftentimes one would be* no substitute for the 
other, as will presently appear. T/w^v, which is 
thus so greatly preferred, is of solitary occurrence 
in the N. T. (Jam. v. 6), hnp\}^v (2 Pet. ii. 13) of 
the same; but belongs with Tpv^ (Luke vii. 25; 
1 Tim. V. 11; 2 Pet ii. 13); to the best age and 
most classical writers in the language. 

In oTprivuiv (= arcueretv, Suidas ; or S«^ row 
•n-XouTov vfipi^eiv, Hesychius) is properly the inso- 
lence of wealth, the wantonness and petulance from 
fulness of broad ; something of the Latin/ lascivire.' 
There iB nothing of sybaritic effeminacy in it ; so 
far from this that Pape connects irrpfpfo^ with 
* strenuus ; ' and whether he does this correctly or 
no, there is at any rate always the notion of force, 
vigour, the German ' TTebermuth,' such as that dis- 
played by the inhabitants of Sodom (Gen. xix. 4 — 
9), implied in the word. On the other hand this 
of effeminacy, brokenness of spirit through self-in- 
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dulgence, is exactly the point from which rpv^ 
and Tpv^p (connected with BpvTrreiv and Opi^v;) 
start; thus t/ji;^ koI x^a&J (Philo, De Merc, Me- 
ret. % 2) ; rpiHtnjscal iroKuriKem (Plutarch, MaT€U8^Z)\ 
cf. Suicer, Thea. s. v. ; note too the company in 
which Tpv<^ is found (Plato, Aloib. i. 122 I) ; these 
words only running into the notion of the insol^t 
as a secondary and rarer meaning. It is thus we 
find united t/?v^ and vfipi,<i (Strabo, yi. 1) ; rpwfAv 
and v^pl^ettf (Plutarch, Ptobo. Ger. Hep. 8) ; and 
compare the line of Menander — 

It occasionally from thence passes forward into a 
good sense, and expresses the triumph and exulta- 
tion of the saints of God (Chrysostom, In Matt. 
Horn. 67. 668 ; Isai. Ixvi. 11 ; Ps. xxxv. 9). 

SiraroKav (occurring only 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Jam. v. 
5 ; cf. Ecclus. xxi. 17; Ezek. xvi. 49; Amos vi. 4, 
the last iwo being instructive passages), is more 
nearly allied to rpvipav, with which at Jam. v. 5 
it is associated, than with (rrprjvvcLv, but it brings in 
the fiu^er notion of wastefulness (= avaKicKeiv, 
Hesychius), which, consistently with its derivation 
from airdo), <nra0da>s is inherent in the word. Thus 
Hettinger : ^ Tpvif>av^ ddiciarum est, et exquisitaa 
voluptatis, inraraKJav luxuriae atque prodigalitatis.' 
Tittmann: ^rpv^v potius mollitiam vitSB luxu- 
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riossB, (nraroKSv petnlantiam et prodigalitatem de- 
notat.^ Theile, who takes them in the reverse 
ord^r, ^ Componnntur tanquam antecedens et conse- 
quens; diffluere et dilapidare, Inxnriare et lasci- 
vire.' 

It will thus be seen that the (nrarcLK&if might 
properly be laid to the charge of the Prodigal, scat- 
tering his substance in riotous liying {X&v acArfo^, 
Luke XV. 13); the TpinfAv to the rich man faring 
sumptuously every day {€v<t>paiv6fi€vo^ icaff fiyApcof 
yjninrpm, Luke xvi. 19) ; the arfyqviav to Jeshurun 
when, waxing fat, he kicked (Deut. xxxii. 15). 



§ V. — 0\{y^i^, GT€V(yxp»pCa. 

These words are often joined together. Thus 
(rrev(yxa>pCa, occurring only four times in the N. T., 
occurs thrice in association with OXi^p^c^: (Bom. ii. 9 ; 
viii. 5 ; 2 Cor. vi 4 ; cf. IsaL viii. 22 ; xxx. 6). So 
too the verbs BXlfieip and <rTevox(op€tv, 2 Cor. iv. 8 ; 
cf. Lucian, Nigrm. 13 ; Artemidorus, i. 79 ; ii. 37). 
From the antithesis of the last-mentioned#Briptural 
passage, 0\ip6fi€voL, aXX' ov (Trewyxfopovfiei/oh and 
from the fact that wherever in the IS^T. the two 
words occur together, crrcifox^pUi always occurs 
last, we may conclude that, whatever is the differ- 
ence of meaning, tnevoxiopia is the stronger word. 
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They indeed express very nearly the same thing, 
but under changed images. ©X*-^*?, which we find 
joined with fidaavo^, Ezek. xii. 18, is properly 
pressure, 'pressura,' ' tribulatio,' — which last in 
Church Latin had a metaphorical sense, and in- 
deed belongs to Church Xatin alone, — that which 
presses upon, or burdens the spirit — ^I should have 
said * angor,' the 'more that Cicero {Tvsc. iv. 8) 
explains this ^ segritudo jpremefifis^ but that the con- 
nexion of * angor' with * Angst,' ' enge ' (see Grimm, 
Worterbuch^ s. v. Angst) makes it better to reserve 
this for aT€p<y}(a>p{a. 

The proper meaning of this latter word is nar- 
rowness of room, confined space, ^angustise,' and 
then the painfolness of which this is. the occasion : 
dm'opla arevri and arepo^xfiyp^a occur together, Isai. 
viii. 22. It is used literally by Thucydides, vii. 70 ; 
being sometimes exchanged for hv(rxo>pla ; by Plu- 
tarch {Syw/p, V. 6) set over against awcre? : and in 
the Septuagint expresses the straitness of a siege 
(Deut. xxviii. 53, 57). It is once employed in a 
secondary and metaphorical sense in the O. T. 
{(jT€vox(opla irve^ffMiTo^, Wisd. v. 3), this being the 
only sense in which it is employed in the New. 
The fitness of this image is attested by the frequency 
with which on the other hand a state of joy is ex- 
pressed in the Psalms and elsewhere as a bringing 
into a large room {evpvx^pia, Marcus Antoninus, 
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ix. 32), I do not know whether Aqninas intended 
an etymology, but he certainly uttered a truth, 
when he said, ^ Isetitia est quasi latitia ; ' compare 
the use of irXarva-fM^ by the Greek Fathers ; as by 
Origen, De Orat. 30. 

When, according to the ancient law of England, 
those who wilftdly refused to plead, had heavy 
weights placed on their breasts, aid were so pressed 
and crushed to death, this was literally OXl'^i^. 
When Bajazet, having been vanquished by Tamer- 
lane, was carried about by him in an iron cage, this 
was <rT€V(yxf»pia : or, as we do not know that any 
suffering thefe ensued from actual narrowness of 
room, we may more fitly adduce the ovblieUee in 
which Louis the Eleventh shut up his victims ; or 
the * little-ease^ by which, according to Lingard, the 
Roman Catholics in Queen Elizabeth's reign were 
tortured : * it was of so small dimensions and so 
constructed, that the prisoners could neither stand, 
walk, sit, nor lie in it at fall length.' The word 
* little-ease' is not in our dictionaries, but grew in 
our early English to a common-place to express any 
condition of extreme discomfort. — ^For some con- 
siderations on the awfdl sense in which OXt^i^; and 
arepoxcopla shall be, according to St. Paul's words 
(Rom. ii. 9), alike the portion of the lost, see Ger- 
hard, Zoo. TheoU. xxxi. 6. 52. 
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Is this gronp of words we have some of the 
rarest and most excellent graces of the Christian 
character set forth; or perhaps, as it will rather 
prove, the same grace by aid of different images, 
and with only slightest shades of real difference. 

^AirXov^ occurs only twice in the N. T. (Matt. 
vi. 22 ; Lnke xi. 34) ; but dirXoTTj^ seven times, or 
perhaps eight, always in St. Paul's Epistles, and 
a7rXa>9 once (Jam. i. 5). It would be quite impos- 
sible to improve on ^single'* by which our Trans- 
lators have rendered it, being as it is from airXSa, 
* expando,' * explico,' that which is spread out, and 
thus without folds or wrinkles ; exactly opposed to 
the 7roXv7r\o<eo9 of Job v. 13; cf. ^simplex' (not 
*Bine plicis' ^without folds;' but * one-folded,' 
*einfaltig,' -see Donaldson, Va/rraniaivus, p. 890), 
which is its exact representative in Latin, and a 
word, like it, in honourable use. This notion of 
singleness, simplicity, absence of folds, which thus 
lies according t<> its etymology in oTrXou^^is also the 
prominent one in its use — ' animus alienus a ver- 

' Bee the learned note in Fritzsche's Commentary on the Bomaim^ 
ToL iii. p. 64, denying that arx&nii has ever the meanmg of liberality, 
which our Translators have so often given it 
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Butid, frande^ Bimulaticme, dolo malo, et etadio no 
cendi aliis^ (Snicer). 

That all this lies in the word is manifest from 
those with which we find it connected, as airiwipo^ 
(TheophraBtus) ; yewaSo^ (Plato, JSep. 361 b) ; axpor 
To<$ (Plutarch, De Coram. Not 48); aavvOeny:, *in- 
compositusj' not put together (id ib. ; Basil, Adv. 
JShmom. i. 23); fiovorpoTro^ (id. Horn, in Prin. 
Prov. § 7); <ra^ (Alexis, in Meineke's^o^. Com. 
p. 750). But it is still more apparent firom the 
words to which it is opposed, as iroiKiKo^ (Plato, 
Theat. 146 d) ; toKwiZti^ {PJuBdrus^ 270 d) ; irdkih 
TpoTTo*: {Hvpp: Min. 864 e); Treirkey/iho^ (Aristotle, 
Poet 13); &7rXou9 (^.)j iravToSam-6<: (Plutarch, 
Qaom. Ad. ab Am. 7). '-^TrXony? (see 1 Mace. i. 37) 
is in like manner associated with etKi/epiveui (2 Cor. 
i. 12), with dxaK^a (PhUo, Opif. § 41) ; the two 
words beiug used indiscriminately in the Septuagint 
to render the Hebrew, which we translate now 
* integrity' (Ps. vii. 8 ; Prov. xix. 1) ; now * simpli- 
city' (2 Sam. XV. 11); again with /leyaKoy^vxCa 
(Josephus, AnM. vii. 13. 4), with w^aOoni^ (Wisd. i. 
1) ; is opposed to iroucCkCa (Plato, Eep. 404 e\ to 
iroXurpoirla, to KaKovpyla (Theophylact), to Ka/eoij' 
Oeta (Theodoret), to S0X09 (Aristophanes, Plut. 
1168). It may further be observed that en (Gen 
XXV. 17) which the Septuagint renders airTuurro^, 
Aquila has rendered SttXow. As is the case with 
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at least one other word of the group, and with mul- 
titudes of others expressive of the same ethical quali- 
ties, oTrXoO? comes often to be used of a foolish sim- 
plicity, unworthy of the Christian, who with all his 
simplicity should be ^povifio^ as well. It is so used 
by Basil the Great, JEp. 58. 

'A/dpcuo^ (not in the -Septuagint) occurs only 
tlyree times in the N, T. (Matt. x. 16 ; Eom. xvi. 
19 ; Phil. ii. 15). A mistaken etymology, namely, 
that it was = cuckparo^, and derived from a and 
Kipas (cf. Kcpctt^eiv, ^ todere'), without horn to push 
or hurt,— one into which even Bengel falls, who at 
Matt. X. 16 has this note: ^cueipaioi: sine comu, 
unguis, dente, aculeo,' — ^has caused our Translators 
on two of these occasions to render it * harmless.' 
In each case, however, they have put a more correct 
rendering, ^ simple ' in St. Matthew, * sincere ' in 
Philippians, in the margin. At Rom. xvi. 19 all is 
reversed, and ^simple' stands in the text, with 
^harmless' in the margin. The fundamental no- 
tion of aieipcua^, as of a/ci]paTo^, which has the same 
derivation from a and Kepdvwfii, is the absence of 
foreign admixture: o fiif ice/epafiho^ tcaxoi^, aXX 
airkov^ teal airoUiKo^ (Etym. Mag.). Thus Philo, 
speaking of a boon which Caligula granted to the 
Jews, but with harsh conditions annexed, styles it 
a %ap^9 ovK a/cipaM9, with manifest reference to this 
its etymology {De Leg. ad Cai. 42) : *SfjLm» pAvfoi, 
2 
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iMftl T^v x^iv SiSoif^, SScsicep owe axipaiov, oXX' 
avofil^ cdrr§ Sio^ opyaXeArepov.^ It is joined by 
Plato with ipxafiv^ (Bep. i. 842 b)j and with 6p0&; 
{PdUt. 268 J); by Plutarch with frytij? (^^. ^Stow?. 
81); by GlemenB BomannB (1 Cor. ii.) with €^ 
Kpwiljl^. THa&j we may say, is atcipduo^, which is in 
its true and natural conditon (Josephus, AnU. i. 
2. 2) ^integer;' in this bordering on oX^KKofffo^, 
although completeness in all the parts is there the 
predominant idea, and not, as here, immunity from 
disturbing elements. 

The word which we have next to consider, 
AiULKOi, is to be found only twice in the K. T. 
(Heb. vii. 26; Eom. xvi. 18). There are three 
stages in its history, two of which are sufficiently 
marked by its use in these two places; for the 
third we must seek elsewhere. It is used in its 
very highest sense, predicating in Him to whom 
it is there applied that absence of all evil which 
implies the presence of all good, at Heb. vii. 26, 
being associated there with other noblest epithets, 
and employed of the Son of God Himself. The 
Septua^t, which knows all uses of citcatm, em- 
ploys it sometimes in this nobler sense: thus at 
Job viii. 20, the axoKo^ is opposed to the aaefiti^ ; 
and at Ps. xxiv. 21 is joined to the eiOi^, as by 
Plutarch {Quom. in Virt. Prqf. 7) to the am^panv. 
The word at its next stage expresses the same 
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absence of all harm, but now contenfplated more 
negatively than positively: thus apviov a/caxov 
(Jer. xi. 19); iraifhiaicri via xal axatco^ (Plutarch, 
Virt. Mid. 23). The N. T. does not supply aa ex- 
ample of the word at this its second stage. The 
process by which it comes to signify easily deceived, 
and then too easily deceived, and d/caxla, simplicity 
nmning into an excess (Aristotle, Hhet. ii. 12), is 
not difficult to trace. He who himself means no 
evil to others, oftentimes fears no evil from others ; 
conscious of truth in his own heart, he believes 
truth in the hearts of all ; a noble quality, y^ in a 
world such as ours capable of being pushed too far, 
where, if in malice we are to be children, yet in 
understanding to be men (1 Cor. xiv. 20 ; cf. Matt. 
X. 16) ; if " simple concerning evil," yet " wise unto 
that which is good " (Eom. xvi. 19). The word, as 
employed Rom. xvi. 18, abeady indicates this con- 
fidence beginning to degenerate into a credulous 
openness to the being deceived and led away from 
the tfuth {Bav/JuurtiKol fcal a/eaicoi, Plutarch, De 
Hect. Rat. Aud. 7; rf. Wisd. iv. 12; Prov. i. 4; 
xiv. 15 ; area/co^ iriarevei iravrl Xoyp). For a some- 
what contemptuous use oi&KaKo^y see Plato, Ttrncms, 
91 dj and Stallbaum's note ; but above all, the words 
which the author of the Second Alcibiades puts into 
Sog*ates' mouth (140 c) : roif^ fihf nrkelarov avrr^ 
\a^poarvvri<f\ fiipo<: ^ovTa(; fuuvofikvov^ KoKovfiev, Toi><: 
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2r oKirfov SKottov fpuBlov^ koX ififipovn^ov^* oi Si ip 
ev^pLordroi^ ovofuun fiovXofievoi tcarovofui^eiv oifjkhf 
fieyaXo^vxpv^f oi Bh €ui]0€i^, Irepoi Be aKdxov^ teai 
anrelpov^ xal heov^. 

The Becond and third of these meaningB of 
oKOKo^ run so much into one another, are divided 
by so slight and vanishing a line, that it is not won- 
derful if some find rather two stages in the word's 
use than three ; Basil the Great, for example, whose 
words are worth quoting {Horn, in Princ. Prao. 
§ 11) : Avrrm voovyuof rijv OKOxlav. *H 7^p riiv airo 
T^9 afiaprlas aKKoTplatnv Xoyurfi^ KaropOovfihnpf, 
zeal Si2l ficucpas irpoaoyrf^ koX fieKirrf^ r&v of^aO&v olop 
Tiva pl^av T§9 Koxia^ itcrefiovTe^, tearh aTipffciv airrij^ 
iravTcXr}, r^v rov oucoucov irpoarrjiyoplav Bexjip^Oa* ^. 
axcucla icrrlv ^ p/i^ ww rov kcucov ip^ireipla Bih veSrfyra 
voXKdKi^ fl filov rivp9 eirvrriBeviriv, airelpwv riv&v 
7rp6^ Tiv(K Kcucla^ BuuceipAimv. Olov elal rive^ r&v 
T^v arypouciav oUcovvrtaVf ov/e elS&re^ r^9 ipjiropucit^ 
KOKOvpylaT'OvSe rds hf Bi/cdorriplfp BiairKo/cdi. Toi^ 
ToiovTox;(: cucdKov^ "kiyop^af, ovx ^ ifc irpoatpiaea^ 
T$9 tcaxia^ tcexa>purpAvov^, aXX' m p^ifj 'rro} ek velpav 
rrj^ irovripa^ e^€fi>9 a^vipivov^. From all this it wQI 
be seen that cuccuco^ has in fact run the same course, 
and has the same history as &irKov^, evrjOri^;, with 
which it is often joined (as by Diodorus Siculus, v 
66), *bon' (Jean le Bon = I'^tourdi), * bonhonmaie,' 
* silly,' * simple,' * einfaltig,' and many more. 
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The last word of this beautiftil group, aSoXo^, 
occurs only once in the N. T. (1 Pet ii. 2), and is 
there beautifully translated ' sincere/ — "the einoere 
milk of the word ; " see the early English use of 
^sincere' as unmixed, unadulterated ; and compare, 
for that milk of the word which would not be sin- 
cere, 2 Oor. iv. 2. It does not appear in the Sep- 
tuagint, but dS67ita<i once (Wisd. vii. 13). Plato 
joins it with vywj? {J^. viii. 355 e) ; Philemo 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com, p. 843) with ypi^(rio<i. It 
is difficult to indicate an ethical province for this 
word, on which the others of th^ group have not 
encroached, or, more truly, which they have not 
occupied already. It is indeed impossible. We 
can only regard it as setting forth the same excel- 
lent grace under another image, or on another side. 
Thus if the aica/eofs has nothing of the serpent's 
tooth, the iBoXo<$ has nothing of the serpent's gmle; 
if the absence of willingness to hurt, the malice of 
our fallen nature, is predicated of the a/eaKo^, the 
absence of its fraud and deceit is predicated of the 
&86ko9, the Nathanael " in whom is no guile " (John 
i. 47). And finally, to sum up all, we may say, 
that as the a/eatco^ (= * innocens ') has no harmful- 
ness in him, and the aSoXo9 (= * sincerus ') no guile, 
BO the uKipaco^ (= ^ integer ') no admixture, and the 
mrKoih (= * simplex ') no folds. 
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§ vii. — XP^^^^» Kcuptf^. 

These words occur together in several places 
of the N. T., bnt always in the plural, ypfnfoi iud 
tuupol {ActA i. 7; 1 Thess. v. 1); and not nnfre- 
qnently in the Septuagint, Wisd. vii, 18; viii. 8 
(both instructive passages) ; Dan. ii. 21 ; and in the 
singolar, Eccles. iii. 1 ; Dan. vii. 12 (but in this last 
passage the reading is doubtful). Grotius (on Acts 
i. 7) conceives the diflference between them to con- 
sist merely in th% greater length of the yp6voi as 
compared with the tccupoi, and writes : * ypovoi sunt 
majora temporum spatia ut anni : Koipol minora ut 
menses et dies.' Compare Bengel : * xpiiwp partes 
KoipoO This, if not inaccurate, is insufficient, and 
altogether fails to reach the heart of the matter. 

Xpovo^ is time, simply contemplated as such; 
the succession of moments (Matt. xxv. 19; Bev. 
X. 6 ; Heb. iv. 7) ; al&vo^ elicinf Konfrri, Plato calls it 
{TimcBfus^ 37 d) ; ^lAanjfjM r^ rov ovpavov Kiv/jaeon^, 
Plulo {De Mund. Op. 7) ; tho German ^ T^iiravmy 
as distinguished from ' Zeitptmife.' Thus Severiantis 
(Suicer, Thes. s. v.): %/)oi;o9 iirjicof; eort, ^cai/109 €v- 
Kcupla. Keupo^, derived from tcelpta, as ^tempus' 
from ^ temno,' is time as it brings forth its several 
births ; thufi xacpo^ Oepicfiov (Matt. ziii. 30) ; tetupa^ 
avK(ov (Mark xi. 18) ; Christ died xarik leai^piv (Kom. 
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V. 6); and, above all, compare Eccles. iii. 1 — 8. 
Xpom^t it will be seen from this, embraces all possi- 
ble xaipoi, and being the larger, more inclnsiye 
word, may be often used where xcupo^ would have 
been equally suitable, though not vice versd ; thus 
Xp6vo<: Tov retcetp, the time of bringing forth (Luke 
i. 37) ; ifKripGifjM TOV xpovov (Gal. iv. 4), the fulness, 
or the ripeness, of the time for the manifestation of 
the Son of God, when we should before have rather 
expected tov tcacpov, or t&v /eavp&v, which last phrase 
does actually occur Ephes. i. 10. So, too, there is 
every reason to think that the XP^V^^ ^' oxaTOr 
a-TcuT€(a^ of Acts iii. 21 are identical with the leaipcl 
am^uf €©9 of the verse preceding. Thus it is possi- 
ble to speak of the tccupo^ xpovovy and Sophocles 
{Elect. 1292) does so: 

Xp6vov yap Ikv aoi Kouphv ^^elpyoi \6yoSy 

but not of the xpwo^ xaipov; cf. Olympiodorus 
(Suicer, Thea. s. v. XP^^^"^)* XP^^^^ ^ ^^""^ '^ 
hidarqfia Koff 6 TrpaTTcrai tl * Katpb^ B^ 6 eir^Ti^Beio^ 
tQ9 ipyaaia^ ^q]/09 * &aTe 6 fihf %p6i'09 koX Kcupo^ 
elvcu Svvarcu' 6 Sk fcaipb<: ou. %poi/09« aXX evxcupla 
TOV 'irpaTTOfiipov iv XP^^V yt'VOfian]* Ammonius : o 
uh tccupo^ Si]Xoi TroUnryra xpovov, ;^ovo9 Bk ttoo-o- 

TTfTCU 

From what haa been said, it will be seen that 
when the Apostles ask the Lord, ^ Wilt Thou at this 
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time reBtore again tihe kingdom to Israel } " and He 
makes answer, " It is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons " (xpopoi^ ^ xatpov^, Acts i, 6, 7), 
'the times' (xp^^oi) are, in Angustine's w<)rds, 
'ipsa spatia temporum,' the spaces of time, contem- 
plated merely under the aspect of its duration, over 
which the Church's history should extend ; but ' the 
seasons ' {iccupoC) are the joints, the articulations, id 
this time, the critical epoch-making periods fore- 
ordaiued of God {xaipol Trporerar/fiivoh Acts vii. 26), 
when all which has been slowly, and often un- 
markedly, ripening through long ages, is matm^e 
and comes to the birth in grand decisive events, 
which constitute at once the close of one period and 
the commencement of another ; such, for example, 
was the recognition of Christianity as the religion 
of the Eoman Empire ; such the conversion of the 
Germanic tribes settled withiu the limits of the 
Empire ; such the great revival which went along 
with the first institution of the Mendicant Orders ; 
such, by still better right, the Reformation; such, 
above all, the second coming of the Lord (Dan. vii. 
22). 

It would seem as if the Latin had no word by 
which exactly to render KcupoL Augustine com- 
plains of this {Ep. cxcvii. 2): 'Grsece legitur 
Xpovoi;^ 4 /caipo-Os. Nostri autem utrumque hoc 
verbum tempera appellant, sive %p6i/ow, sive 
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Kavpov^, cum habeant hsec dno inter se non negli- 
gendam differentiam ; nxupov^i qnippe appellant 
Greece tempora qusBdam, non tamen quae in spa- 
tiorum voluminibus transeunt, sed quae in rebus ad 
aliqnid opportunis vel importunis sentiuntur, sicnt 
messiSj vindemia, calor, frigus, pax, belliun, et si 
qna similia: ^^oi^oi/^ autem ipsa spatia temporom 
vocant.' Bearing out tbis complaint of his, we find 
in the Ijolgate .the most variouB renderings of 
Kaipol, as often as it occurs in combination with 
Xpovoi, and cannot therefore be rendered by * tem- 
pora,' which ;^yoi/ot has generally preoccupied/ 
Thus ^tempora et momenta ' (i^cts' i. 7 ; 1 Thess. 
V. 1), ^ tempora et setates ' (Dan. ii. 21), ' tempora 
et sfiBcula ' (Wisd. viii. 8) ; while a modem Latin 
commentator on the N. T. has ' tempora et articuli ;' 
Bengel, * intervalla et tempora.' It might be urged 
that Hempora et opportunitates ' would fulfil all 
conditions. This, however, is not so. Augustine 
has anticipated this suggestion, but only to acknow- 
ledge its insufficiency, on the ground that ' oppor- 
tunitas ' (= * opportunum tempus ') is a convenient^ 
favourable season, evxaipCa ; while the- Kai,p6<i may 
be the most inconvenient, most unfavour^-ble of all, • 
the essential notion of -it being that it is the critical 

* Yet not perhaps very correctly, for in the common Latin phrase 
* dies tempusque,' it is dies which answers to xp^yos^ and temptts to 
KoipJs ; sec Doderlcin, Lat. Si/n. iv. 267. 
2* 
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nick of time ; bat whether, as such, to make or to 
mar, effectnally to help or effectually to hinder, the 
word determineB not at all (^ sive opportmia, sive 
importona Bint tempora, Koipol dicnntnr'). 



§ viii. — <f>ipo}, fpopito. 

On the distinction between these words Lobeck 
{Phrynichtt8y p. 585) has the following remarks : 
^ Inter ^pa» et ^pita hoc interesse constat, qnod 
illud actionem gtmplicem et transitoriam, hoc antem 
actionis ejusdem continnationem sigmficat; verbi 
cans4 arfyeXl^p i^^ipuv, est aKcujus rei nmicimn 
afferre, Herod, iii. 53 et 122; v. 14; ayyek&fv 
^pieiv, iii. 34, nnncii mnnere apud aliqnem ftmgi. 
Hinc et ^pelv dicimur ea qnsB nobiscnm drcnm- 
ferimus, quibus amicti indutique sumns, nt Ifidnop, 
Tpi,fia>viov, ScucrvKiov <l>op€iVf tmn qusb ad habitum 
corporis pertinent.' He proceeds, however, to ac- 
knowledge that this is a rule by no means con- 
stantly observed even by the best Greqk anthers. 
It is, therefore, the more noticeable, as an example 
of the accuracy which so often takes us by surprise 
m the use of words by the writers of the N. T., that 
this rule is there exactly observed. The only places 
where ^pelv occurs are the following, Matt. xi. 8 ; 
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John xix. 6 ; Bom, xiii. 4 ; 1 Cor. xv. 49, bis; Jam. 
ii. 3 ; and in all these it expresses, not an accidental 
and temporary, biit a regnlar and continuons bear- 
ing. ^ Sic enim differt ^peiv a ^pe^i^ ut hoc sit 
ferre, illud f!^^e solere ' (Fritzsche oil Matt. xi. 8). 
Cf. Prov. iii. 16, where' of the heavenly Wisdom it 
is said, vofiov Bk kcu eXeop en-l ykaHrarf^ fpopel — she 
bears these on her tongue, and bears them ever- 
more. 

A sentence in Plutarch {Apoth. Reg^y in which 
both words occur, iQustrates very well their differ- 
ent uses : of Xerxes he records, op^urBeh S^ Bafiv- 
Xo^vCoi^ dm-ooTaah xai xpanjaa^, irpoaera^ SirXa 
fj^ <l>€p€iv, oKKit '^dXKeiv KciX av\eiv seal wopvofio-^ 
aiceiv icciX KwrrrfKeiieiv, teal ^opeiv KoKfrtOTob^ xiT&va^. 
Arms would only be borne at intervals, therefore 
^p€iv\ but garments are habitually worn, therefore 
this is in the second clause exchanged for ^peiv. 



ix. — Koa/Mo^, alwp* 



The first of these words our Translators have, I 
believe, always rendered * world;* and the secJbnd 
often, though by no means exclusively, so ; thus 
(not to speak of ek al&va) see Ephes. ii. 2, 7 ; Col. 
i. 26. It is certainly a question whether we might 
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not have made more nse of ^ age ' in our Version : 
we have employed it but rarely, — only, indeed, in 
the two places which I have cited last. ^ Age ' may 
sound to us inadequate now ; but it is quite possi- 
ble that, so used, it would little by httle have ex- 
psinded and acquired a larger, deeper meaning than 
it now possesses. One cannot but regret that by 
this or some other like device, our TLtmslators did 
not mfurk the diflference between words conveying, 
to a considerable extent, different ideas; Koafio^ 
being the world contemplated under aspects of 
space, aifov under aspects of time, — Koafu^ ^ mun- 
dus,' and al&v ^ seculum ; ' for the Latin, like the 
Greek, has two words, where we have, or have 
acted as though v^e had, but one. In all those 
passages, such as Matt. xiii. 39 ; 1 Cor. x. 11, which 
speak of the end or consummation of the aloov (there 
are none which speak of the end of the tc6(rfio^)j as 
in others which speak of " the wisdom of this world " 
(1 Cor. ii. 6), "the god of this world" {ib. iv. 4), 
" the children of this world " (Luke xvi. 8), it must 
be admitted that we are losere by the course which 
we have adopted. 

Koa-fioq, connected with KOfievv, ^comere^ * comp- 
tus,* is a word with a history of very great interest 
in more aspects than one. Suidas traces four suc- 
cessive significations through which the word pass- 
ed : ofjfiaiveL Be 6 Koafio^ TeatrapcL, evirpeirevav, ro&e 
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TO irav, Ti)v rd^vp, rh irXtjOo^ iraph t§ Tpa^^ Hav- 
ing originally the meaning of ' ornament,' ot raining 
this meaning once in the N. T. (1 Pet. iii, 8 ; of. 
Ecclus. xHii. 9), from this it passed to that of 
^ order,' * arrangement,' (^lucidns ordo') * beauty,' 
as springing out of these ; einrphreia and r^f w, as 
Suidas gives it above, or as Hesychius, ieaXXMrnir 
a-fi&iy KarcuTKevri, Td^i<$, /caTooTcun^, tcdXKaz. Pytha- 
goras is said to have been the*first who transferred 
and applied the w'yrd to the snm total of the mate- 
rial nniverse, desiring thereby to express his sense 
of the beanty and order which everywhere reigned 
in it ; see Plntarch, De Plac. PhU. i. 6 ; and for a 
history of this transfer, a note in Humboldt's Cos- 
mos. *Mundus' in Latin, — ^^digestio et ordi^atio 
singularum quarumque rerum formatarum et dis- 
tinctarum,' Augustine {De Oen. ad Lit. c. 8) calls 
it, — ^followed, as is familiar to all, in {he same track ; 
giving occasion to plays of words, such as ' O munde 
immunde,' in which the same great Church teacher 
delights. Thus Pliny {H. N. ii. 3) : ^ Quem K6aiiov 
Grseci nomine omamenti appellaverunt, eum nos a 
perfects absolutAque elegantid mundum ; ' cf. Cicero, 
De Nat. Deer. ii. 22. From this signification of 
KhayLO^ as the material world, which is not uncom- 
mon in Scripture (Matt. xiii. 86 ; John xxi. 26 ; 
Rom. i. 20), followed that of Koa-fw^ as the sum 
total of the men livkig in the world (John i. 29 • 
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iy. 42; 2 Cor. v. 19), and then upon this^ and 
ethically, those not of the €«cXi|cr/a»^ the alienated 
fiomthe life of God (John i. 10 ; ICor. i20, 21; 
Jam. iy. 4 ; 1 John iiL 18). On- this threefold use 
of xSafiLo^, and the serious confiigions which, if not 
carefhlly watched against, may arise therefrom, see 
Angnstme, Can. Jul. JPd, yi. § 8, 4. 

But almv, connected with ael, though scarcely 
€uhf &v (Aristotle), hS& in like manner a primary, 
and then, superinduced on thi^, a secondary and 
ethical, s^ise. In its primary, it signifies time, 
short or long, in its unbroken duration ; oftentimes 
in classical Greek the duration of a human life 
(= pios, for which it is exchanged, Xenophon, 
Cynyp. iii. 8. 24) ; but essentially time as the con- 
dition under which all created things exist, and the 
measure of their existence. Thus Theodoret : oaimv 
ovte ovala ri^ itrrlv, dXX* canmioTarop Xp9/Mi» cn;/4- 
irapofuifyrowf rok yeinnfrip^ exovai ^wnv. KaKelrtu^ 
rfhp cuMV toaX TO iaro rffi rev icdafLov avardaem^ ftixp^ 
Ttfi avPTeXel(K Bidarrifia^ — aloi>v robnw iari to tQ 
XTurr^ ^wrei wape^evyfiipov SidaTtffUh But thu3 
signifying time, it comes presently to signify all 
which exists in the world under conditions of time ; 

^ die Totalitat desjenigen, was sich in der Dauer der 

• 

' Origen indeed {in Joan,jL 86) menUons some one in lus day who 
interpreted ic6fftios as the Church, being as it is the ornament of the 
world («c<$(r/Ao; oZira rod Koa/iov). * 
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Zeit aofiserlich darstellt, die Welt, 6o fern sie sich in 
der Zeit bewegt ' (Bleek) ; and then, more ethically, 
the course and current of this world's aflEairs. This 
course and current being full of sin, it is nothing 
wonderfol that auHp oSro^, like teScfjui^, acquires 
presently in- Scripture an evil significance^ the 
fieuriX^iat rod Koafiov of Matt. iy. 8 are fiaaCkeuu 
rod di&vo9 rovrov in il^atius (j^. ad Ham. 6) ; God 
has deliyered us by his Son ef ivear&ro^ al&va^ 
irovTipov (Gal. i. 4) ;* Satan is ^€09 row al&po^ rovrov 
(2 Cor. iv. 4) ; cf. Ignatius, £^. ad Magn. 1 : o 
apj^v rov al&vo^ rovrov); sinners walk tearh rbv 
cu&va rov xScfiov rovrov, too weakly translated in 
our- Version, as in all preceding, " the ocmrae of this 
world" (Ephes. ii. 2). The last is a specially in- 
structive passage, seeing that in it both the words 
which we are discrindnating occur together ; Bengel 
excellently remarking, ^amv et tcoa-fjbo^ diffemnt 
Hie hunc regit et quasi informat : xSa-fio^ est quid- 
dam exteiius, amv subtiliuB. Tempus { = afi»v] 
dicitur non solum physice, sed etiam moraliter, con- 
notate qualitato hominum in eo viventium ; et sic 
ald)v didt longam temporum seriem, ubi setas mala 
malam SBtatem excipit.' Compare Windischmann 
(on Gal. i. 4) : ^ almv darf aber durchaus nicht bloss 
als Zeit gefasst werden, sondem begreift alles in der 
Zeit befangene ; die Welt und ihre Herrlichkeit, die 
Menschen und ihr naturliches unerlostes Thun und 
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Treiben in sich, im Gontraste zu dem bier nnr be« 
ginnenden, seiner Sehnsnclit nnd Vollendnng nach 
aber jenseitigen tind ewigen, Beiche des Messias.' 
We Bpeak of ^ the times,' attacliing to the irord an 
ethical signification; or, still more to the point, 
* the fige,' * the spirit or genius of the age/ * der 
Zeitgeist.' All that floating mass Of thoughts, opin- 
ions, maxims, speculations, hopes, impulses, aims, 
at any time current in the world, which it is im- 
possible to seize and accurately define, but Arhich 
constitute a most real and effective power, being 
the moral, or inmioral, atmosphere which at every 
moment of our lives we inhale, again inevitably to 
exhale, — all this is included in the aldv, which is, as 
Bengel expressed it, the subtle, informing spirit of 
the Koa-fju^, or world of men who are living alienated 
and apart fi*om God. ^Seculum,' in Latin, has 
ac^tiired the same sense, as in that well-known 
phrase of Tacitus {Germ. 19), * Oorrumpere et cor- 
rumpi seculum vocatur.' 

"While it is thus with auov in all the other pas- 
sages where it occurs in the N. T., it must be freely 
admitted that there are two in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which constitute exceptions to the expla- 
nation here given, and to the distinction here drawn 
between it and KoapM, namely i. 2 and xi. 8. In 
both of these al&ve^ are the worlds contemplated, if 
not entirely, yet beyond question mainly, under 
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otber aspects than those of time. Some, indeed, 
especially modem Socinian expositors, though not 
without forerunners who had no such motives as 
theirs, have attempted to explain al&ve^ in the first 
of these passages, as the successive dispensations, the 
Xpovov /cal Kaipoi of the divine economy. But what-, 
ever doubt might have existed, had this verse stood 
alone, the paraUel xi. 3 is decisive, that the al&ve^ 
can only be, as we have rendered the word, * the 
worlds,' and not ' the ages/ I have said these two 
are the only exceptions, for I cannot accept 1 Tim. 
i. 17 as a third ; where al&ve^ seems to denote, not 
* the worlds ' in the usual concrete meaning of the 
term, but, according to the more usual temporal 
meaning of auov in the N% T., ' the ages,' the tem- 
poral periods whose sum and aggregation adumbrate 
the conception of eternity. The fiaa-i\ev^$ r&vauowov 
will thus be the sovereign dispenser and disposer of 
the ages of the world (see Ellicott, in locoy 

' Our English *■ world,* as far as the etymology goes, more nearly 
represents td^v than K6crfios, The old * weralt,' or * weralti ' (m modem 
German ' welt '), is composed of two words, * wer,' man, and * alti, 
age or generation. The ^und-meaning, therefore, of * weralt ' la 
generation of men. Out of this expresdon of time unfolds itself that 
of space, as aii^v passed mto the meaning of KSafios (Grinmi, DetOsehe 
Myth, p. 762) ; but in the earliest German records it is used, first aa 
an expression of time, and only deriyatively as one of space. See 
Budolf von Raumer, Die Einmrkwng des Cfhriatenthums aufdie AU 
hoehdeuttehe Sjtrache, 1846, p. 676. 
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• 

Wk translate both these words by the one Eng- 
lish word ' new,' and there are those who deny that 
any difference can in the New Testament be traced 
between them. They derive a certain plausible 
support for this assertion from the fact that mani- 
festly veo^ and Kcuv&i oftentimes are interchange 
ably used ; thus veo^ avdponro^ (Col. iii. 10), ^ the 
new man,' and xatph avdfmiro^ (Eph. ii. 15), ^ the 
new man' also; via BuiBijki) (Heb. xii. 24) and 
Kavvrj iuiSriKvi QSeb. ix. 15), both *a new cove- 
nant;' veo9 olvo^ (Matt. ix. 17) and koavo^ o2vo9 
(Matt. xxvi. 29). The words, it is urged, are evi- 
dently of the same force and significance. But this 
does not follow, and in fact is not so. The same 
covenant may be qualified as via or k€uv4» but it is 
contemplated from a different point of view, accord- 
ing as it has one epithet applied to it or the other. 
It is the same in the other instances adduced : .the 
same man, or the same wine, may be vio^ or xod^vS^ ; 
but a difibrent notion is predominant according as 
the one epithet is applied or the other, and it will 
not be hard presently to demonstrate ^as much. 

Contemplate the new under the aspects of timey 
as that which has more recently come into exist- 
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ence, and this is vio^ (see Pott, Etymd. ForacK 
2d ed. vol. i. p. 290—292). Thus the young are 
continually oi vioi, or ol vedyrepoi, the generation 
which has lately sprung up ; so, too, vioi, 0€ol, the 
younger race of gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and other 
Olympians (-^schylus, Prom. Vinct. 991, 996), as 
set over against Saturn, Ops, and the dynasty of 
elder deities whona they had dethroned. But con- 
template, the new, not under the aspect of timey but 
of qv^aUtyy the new, as set over against that which 
has seen service, the outworn, the exhausted or 
marred through age, and this is iccuvi^ : thus kculvov 
t/M£T«)y (Luke V. 36), * a new garment,' as contrasted 
with one threadbare and outworn; KtuvoX aa-Koi, 
* new wine-skins ' (Matt. ix. 17 ; John ix. 19) ; and 
in this sense, kcuvo<; ovpav6<; (2 Pet. iii. 13), ' a new 
heaven,' as set over against that which has waxen 
old, and shows signs of decay and dissolution (Heb. 
i. 11, 12). In like manner, icaipcu y\&a-aat (Mark 
xvi. 17) does not express the recent commencement 
of this miraculous speaking with tongues, but the 
unlikeness of these tongues to any that went before, 
therefore called also erepcu yX&a-a-at (Acts ii. 4), 
tongues different from any hitherto known. Thus 
also, that icaivhv fivrjfieiov, in which Joseph of 
Arimathea laid the body of our Lord (Matt, xxvii. 
60), is not one lately hewn from the rock, but one 
which had never ^yet been used, in which no other 
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dead bad ever lain, making the place ceremonially 
unclean (Matt, xxiii. 27). It might have been 
hewn out a hundred jeara before, and would thuB 
have forfeited its right to the epithet 1^09, but if 
never turned to use before it would be Ka4,v6<: stilL 
That it should be so was part of that divine decorum 
which ever attended the Lord in the midst of the 
humiliations of His earthly life (cf. Luke xix. 30 ; 
1 Sam. vi. 7 ; 2 Ejn. ii. 20). 

It will be seen from what has been said that 
Kaiv6<; will often, as a •secondary notion, imply 
praise, for the new is commonly better than the 
old ; tins, everything is new in heaven, " the new 
Jerusalem" (Rev. iii. 12); "a new song" (v. 9); 
" a new heaven and new earth " (xxi. 1, cf. 2 Pet. 
iii. 13) ; " all things new " (xxi. 6). But this not 
of necessity; for it is not always, and in every- 
thing, that the new is better, but sometimes the 
old ; thus, the old fiiend (Ecclus. ix. 10), and the 
old wine (Luke v. 39), are better than the new. 
And in many other cases KaLv6<: may express only 
the novel and strange, as contrasted, and that un- 
favourably, with the known and the familiar. Thus 
I observed just now that vioi dioL was a title given 
to the younger generation of gods; but when it 
was brought as a charge against Socrates that he 
had sought to introduce xod^voii^ 0€ov9, or Ktuvh Ba^ 
fiovca into Athens (Plato, Apd. 26 &, cf. -f &a Sat- 
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liivuty Acts xvii. 18), somethliig quite different 
from this was meant — a novel pantheon, snch gods 
as Athens had^ot hitherto been accustomed to 
worship. So, too, they who exclaim of Christ's 
teaching, " What new doctrine [jctuvii ibBwxfi] is 
this 2 " mean anything^ but praise (Mark i. 27). 

Follow up these words into their derivatives and 
compounds, and it wiU be found that the same dis- 
tinction comes yet more clearly out: thus, veoTq^ 
(1 Tim. iv. 12) is youth ; K<uv6Tn^ (Rom. vi. 4) is 
newness; veoei^<;, of youthful appearance; Kair 
voeiSi^, of novel unusual appearance ; v€o7<joyla (if 
there had existed such a word) would have been, a 
younger growth of words as contrasted with the old 
stock of the language, or, as we say, ' neologies ; ' 
KcuvoXoyia, which does exist in the later Greek, a 
novel anom«.lous invention of words, constructed on 
different principles from those which the language 
had recognized hiflierto ; <f>i>j6v€o^, a lover of youth 
^ucian. Amor. 24) ; ^tTutKavpo^, a lover of novelty 
(Plutarch, De Mua. 12). . 

There is a passage in Polybius (v. 75, 4), as 
there are many elsewhere (Clement of Alexandria, 
Pa&dag. i. 6, wiU supply one), in which the words 
occur together; but neither in this are they em- 
ployed as a mere rhetorical accumulation : each has 
its own special significance. Relating a stratagem 
by which the town of Selge was very nearly sur- 
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prised and taiken, PolybinB makes this observation, 
that, notwithstanding the many cities which have 
evidently been lost through the same device, we 
are, some way or other, still new cmd yoimg in 
regard of similar deceits {jcaivol rives aUl kcu vfo* 
TT/)©? tA9 TotatJro? aTTcfrav ir€^Kafi€p)j and ready 
to be deceived by them over again. Here koavoI is 
an epithet applied to men in respect to their raw- 
ness and inexperience, vkoi, in respect to their youth. 
It is true that these two, inexperience and youth, 
go often together ; thus viw: and i^rretpos are joined 
by Plutarch {De Beat. Rat. And. 17) ; but this is 
not of necessity. An old man may be raw and 
unpractised in the affairs of the world, therefore 
Ktuv&: : there have been many young men, vioi as 
regarded age, who were well skilled and exercised 
in these. 

Apply the distinction here drawn, and it will 
be manifest that the same wine, or the same man, 
may be at once v€09 and /catvo^, and yet different 
meanings may be, and may have been intended to 
be, conveyed, as the one word was used, or the 
other. Take for example the vio^ avOpwiro^ of 
Col. iii. 10, and the kcuvo^ avOpcnro^ of Ephes. 
ii. 15. Contemplate under the aspect of time that 
mighty change which has found and is finding 
place in the man who has become obedient to the 
truth, and you will call him subsequently to this 
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change, i/eo9 apdpmyrro^: the old man in him, and it 
well deserves this name, for it dates as far back as 
Adam, has died ; a new man has been bom, who 
therefore is fitly called vi<K. But, on the other 
hand, contemplate, noWnow under aspects of time, 
'but of quality and condition, this same mighty 
transformation ; behold the man who, through long 
contact with the world, inveterate habits of sinning, 
had grown outworn and old, casting off the old con- 
versation, as the snake its shrivelled skin, coming 
ibrth again a new creation {Koivif KTUri^\ from his 
heavenly Maker's hands, with a irvevfia kcuvop given 
to him (Eiek. xi. 18), and you have here the kcuvop 
auBpupm'fy;, one prepared to walk in newness of 
life {hf /eaivorrjTi ^anj^;, Eom. vi. 4) tlirough the 
avoKahmai^ of the Spirit (Tit. iii. 6); compare the 
Epistle of Barnabas, 16, irfevofieOd xaivol, irdTup ef 
ap)(fjf$ KTi^ofievoi. Often as the words in this appli- 
cation would be interchangeable, yet there are also 
times when they would not be so. Take for in- 
stance the saying of Clement of Alexandria {Peed, 
i. 6), j(pri yhp elvac xaivov^ Aoyov Koivov fieretXt)^ 
r(K. How impossible it would be to substitute 
viov^ or viov here. Take, again, the verbs avaveovv 
(Ephes. iv. 23), and avaKawovv (Col. iv. 10). We 
have need avaveovcrdai, and we have need ivaKcu' 
vovaOoi. It is indeed the same mysterious process, 
to be brought about by the same almighty Agent ; 
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bnt it is the same regarded from different points of 
view ; avaveova-Ocu, to be made yown/g agarn, di^o- 
Kcuvova-ffcu, to be made new again. 

Apply this in the other instances quoted above. 
New wine may be characterized as vio^ or koivo^, 
but from different points of view. As it is i/io?, it 
is tacitly contrasted with the vintage of past years; 
as it is KCUV&:, we may assume it austere and strong, 
in contrast with that which is xpi/aTo?, sweet and 
mellow through age (Luke v. 39). So too, the 
Covenant of which Christ is the Mediator is ^ 
Sui0i]Kvj via, as compared with the Mosaic covenant, 
given nearly two thousand years before; it is a 
SutOi^/erj K<uvq as compared with the same, effete 
with age, and from which all vigour, energy, and 
strength had departed (Heb. viii. 18). 

A Latin grammarian, drawing the distinction 
between ' recens ' and ' novus,' has said, ^ Recens ad 
tempus^ novum ad rem refertur.' Substituting i/io9 
and Kaivo^, we might say, * vio^ ad Umpm^ koavo^ ad 
rem refertur,' and should thus grasp in a few words, 
easily remembered, the distinction between them at 
its central point.* 

* Lafage {Bict* dea Synonymes, p. '798) clMms the same distino- 
tion for *nouveau' (= vioi\ and *neuf' (= KaLv6s). * Oe qui est 
fKmoeau ^ent de paraitre pour la premiere foia : ce qui est ruuf vient 
d^etre fait et n^a pas encore servi. Une inyention est wmveUe^ una 
expression neuve,^ 
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§ xi. — fiedfit v6tq9» oivoifiKuyCa, k&iio^, KptuiroKrf. 

Miffff, occurring in the N. T. at Luke xxi. 34; 
Kom. xiii 13 ; Gtel. v. 21 ; |nd ttoto?, found only at 
1 Pet. iv. 3, are distingoisliable as an abstract and 
a concrete. Mifftf, defined by Clement of Alex- 
andria, cuepdrov XP^^'^ a-<f>oSpoTipa, is drunkenness 
(Joel i. 5 ; Ezek. xxxix. 19) ; iroro^ (= cwoxla 
Hesychius, cf. Polybius, ii. 4. 6), the drinking bout, 
the symposium, not of necessity excessive (Gen. 
»x. 3 ; 2 Sam. iii. 20), which gives opportunity for 
this (1 Sam. xxv. 36 ; 'Xenophon, Aruib. vii. 8, 13 ; 
cTTcl irpovx^peb 6 ttoto?). Midr) is stronger and 
expresses a worse excess than ofwoo-w, from which 
it i9 distinguished by Plutarch, De Garr. 4 ; Syrrvp. 
m. 1. • 

The next word in tiiis group, olvoifiXvyuh occurs 
only 1 Pet. iv. 3, where we translate it " excess of 
wine," and never in the Septuagint ; but olvo^Xv- 
yetv, Deut. xxi. 20; Isai. Ivi. 12. It is certainly 
a step in advance of fiifftf, see Philo De Ebriet. 8 ; 
and De Merc. Mer. 1, where he names qtvo^Xvyla 
among the vfipeZf: ea^arai, and compare Xenophon 
{(Eoon. i. 22) ; SouKol Twxyei&Vt Xcvypei&v, olvo<f>\t^ 
yu&iv. In strict definition it is eiriBvfiia oXvov airXr)- 
aroi (Andronicus of Khodes), dirXT^pioTo^ iTriOvfMia, 
3' 
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AB Fliilo {Vit Mo8. iii. 22) calls it; the GermaD 
* Trinksucht ; * but we find it commonly used for a 
debauch. I know no single word which would bet- 
ter render it, being as it is an extravagant indulgence 
in potations long drawn out (see Basil, Horn, in 
EbnosoSj 7), such as may induce permanent mi&- 
chiefe on the body (Aristotle, ML Nic.m. 5. 16) ; 
as did for instance that fatal one to which Arrian, 
according^ to one report current in antiquity, in- 
clines to ascribe the death of Alexander the Great 
(vii. 24. 25). 

K&fjM^ (used in the plural on the three occasions 
when it is found in the N. T.) rendered once ^ riot- 
ing ' (Bom. xiii. 13), and twice ' revelling ' (Gal. v.- 
21 ; 1 Pet. iv. 8), may be said to unite in itself both 
these notions, namely, of riot, and of revelry. It is 
the Latin ^ comissatio,' which, as is well known, is 
connected with teofid^ecv, not with * comedo.' Thus, 
K&fjLO^ Koi aawTla (2 Mace. vi. 4) ; votol koX /e&fioi 
Kal OaXlat axcupov (Plutarch, PyrrK. 16 ; ifi^vm 
K&iioi (Wisd. xiv. 23); cf. Philo, De Cher. 27, 
where we have a striking description of the com- 
pany which it and fiMdri keep, of the other vices 
with which these are associated the most nearly. 
At the same time K&fio^ is often in a more special 
sense the troop of drunken revellers (* comissantium 
agmen,' Blomfield, Agamerrmon 1160, where the 
troop of Furies, as drunk with blood, obtain this 
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nfune), who at the late close of a revel, with gar- 
land* on their heads, and torches in their hands,* 
with shout and song* {k&/jlq^ kuI ^od, Plutarch, 
Alexander^ 38), pass to the harlots* houses, or other- 
wise wander through the streets, with insult and 
wanton outrage for any whom they meet; of. 
Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grose, p. 617. It is evident 
that Milton had the K&yM^ in his eye in those lines 
of his — 

* when night 
Darkens the streetS) then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, fiovon toith insolence and lotne.' 

Plutarch {Alex. 37) characterized as a K&fio^ the 
mad drunken march of Alexander and his army 
through Carmania, returning from their Indian 
expedition. 

KpatiroKf), the Latin 'crapula,' though with ai 
more limited signification (17 ^^eo-^j^ fiiOv* Ammo- 
nius), is a word concerning the derivation of which 
nothing certain has been arrived at. We have ren- 
dered it ^ surfeiting ' at Luke xxi. 84, being the 
single occasion on which it occurs in the N. T, In 

0r€^6v y4 roi kqX Sf8* ^x<"' iropc^crcu. 

Aristoph. Pita, 1040. 
* Theophylact makes these songs themselves the K&fwty defining 
the word thus : t^ fitrh ii40iis K<d 0j8pe«s fcrfiara. 
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the Septaa^t it is never found, bnt the verb 
KpaAnrc^KoM twice (Ps. Ixxvii. 65; IsaL zxi:|. 9). 
^ EalsomenesB,' in the early sense of that word (see 
my Sdect GUmary of EngUsh Words^ s. v. *fdl- 
some '), would express it very well, with only the 
drawback that by ^ fnlsomeness ' might be indicated 
the diflgost and loathing from overfulness of meat 
as well as of wine, while KpanrdKfi expresses only 
the latter; thus Flutarph, JPrcec. San. 11: ttXi^ 
afiovij fj KpcuiraKr). It is, as Clement of Alexandria 
{Peed. ii. 2) defines it, ^ iwl t§ lUOff ivaapi<rn^t^ 
KoX avfilai and with it this series of words may fitly 
dose. 



§ xii. — KamjKewa, hoKlno. 

In two passages, standing very near to one 
another in St Paul's Second Epistle to the Conn 
thians, he avouches of himself that he is not ^^ as 
many who corrwpt {icainiKevovTe^) the word of QtJd " 
(ii 17) ; and presently again he disclaims being of 
them who can be accused of ^^ hcmdlmg the word 
of God deceitfully '' (SoXotWev^ iv, 2) ; these being 
the only occasions on which either of these words 
is employed in the K. T. It is evident, not less 
from the context than from the character of the 
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words themselves, that the notions which they ex- 
press mnst lie very near to one another ; oftentimes 
it is said or assmned that they are absolutely iden- 
tical, as by all translators who render the two Greek 
words in the same way; by the Vulgate, for in- 
stance, which has ^ adulterantes ' in both places ; by 
Chrysostom, who explains KamfKevei^p as = voOeveiv. 
But I am persuaded that, on nearer inspection, it 
will be found that while KairrfXevovre^ covers all that 
Sdkovvre^ does, it also covers something more, and 
this, whether in the literal sense, or transferred figu- 
rative in which it is used by the Apostle ; even as 
it is quite plain that our own Translators, whether 
with any very clear insight into the distinction be- 
tween the words or not, certainly did not acquiesce 
in the obliteration of all distinction between them. 

The history of KatrifKeveiv is not difficult to 
trace. The KdirrfXa^ is properly the huckster or 
petty triider, as set ove» against the Ifiiropo^ who 
sells hi& wares not in retail but in the gross. But 
while the word may be applied to cm/ such pedlar, 
tixe^tcdiniKo^ is predominantly the vendor in retail 
of wme (Plato, Gorg. 518 ; Lucian, Eermot. 58). 
Exposed to many and strong temptations, into 
which it was easy for them to fall (Ecclus. xxvi. 
29), as to mix their wine with water (Isai. i. 22), 
or otherwise to tamper with it, to se]J it in short 
measure^ these men so generally yielded to these 
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temptations, that $cdiniko^ and KWjniKeveiv, like 
^canpo* and ^ canponari,' became words of con- 
tempt ; KamfKevevv being the making of any shame- 
ful traffic and gain as the Kairri^ does (see Becker, 
(Jha/HMes, Leipzig, 1840, p. 266). But it will at 
once be evident that the hoKovv is only one part of 
the tc<vini\€v€iv, namely, the tampering with or 
sophisticating the wine by the admixture of alien 
matter, and does "not suggest the fact that this is 
done with the purpose of making a disgracefiil gain 
thereby. Nay, it might be urged that it only ex- 
presses partially the tampering itself, as the follow- 
ing extract from Lucian {Her7notmm8y 59) would 
seem to say : ol ^OJxro^ov airoS^Soimu ret fwBijfLaTa 
&<rrr€p ol KairrjiKoi, Kepaadfiofoi ye oi iroXKol, teal 
' SoTulxravTe^, xal KaKOfieTpovvre^ : for here the ZoKovv 
is only one part of the deceitful handling by the 
icanrri\jo<; of the wares which he sells. 

But whether tliis be worth urging or not, it is 
quite certain that, while in the one word there is 
only the simple falsifying, there is in the other the 
doing of this with the intention of obtahung shame- 
ful gain thereby. Surely here is a moment in the 
sin of the false teachers, which St. Paul, in dis- 
claiming the KainiXeveip, intended to disclaun for 
himself. He does in as many words most earnestly 
disclaim it ii^ this same Epistle (xii. 14 ; c£ Acts 
XX. 33), and this the more earnestly, seeing that it 
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ifi continnally noted in Scriptnre as a mark of false 
prophets and false apostles (for so does the meanest 
cleave to the highest, and imtruthfvdness in highest 
things expose to lowest temptations)^ that thej, 
through covetonsness, make merchandise of sonls ; 
thns by St. Panl himself, Tit. i. 11 ; Phil. iii. 19; 
of. 2 Pet. ii. 3, 14, 15 ; Jude 11, 16 ; Ezek. xiii. 19 ; 
and see Ignatius (the larger recension), where, no 
doubt with a reference to this passage, land showing 
how the writer understood it, the false teachers are 
denounced as 'xjfyri^ToKal'Kcnr^, as )(pi,aTifJi/n'Opoi, 
TOP ^Irja-ovv ^ir<0\ovvT€^, ical tcamfKevovTe^; top \&yov 
rod €varff€Kiov. Surely we have here a difference 
which it is quite worth our while not to pass by 
unobserved. The Galatian false teachers were such 
as undoubtedly might have been charged as SoXoOi^ 
T€9 Tov Xoyov, mingling, as they did, vain human 
traditions with the pure word of the Gospel ; build- 
ing in hay, straw, and stubble with its silver, gold, 
and precious stones; but there is nothing which 
would lead us to charge them as KainiKevovr€<i top 
Tioyop rod &eov, working this mischief which they 
did work for filthy lucre's sake (see Deyling, Ohss. 
Sac. vol. iv. p. 636). 

I cannot forbear quoting here a remarkable 
extract from Bentley's Sermon on Popery ( Fbrfe, 
vol. iii. p. 242), in which he strongly maintains the 
distinction which 1 have endeavoured to trace: 
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temptations, that KamiKo^ and lavmiKevevv, like 
^caupo' and ^ canponari,' became words of con- 
tempt ; Komifi'Xjevuv being the making of any shame- 
fol traffic and gain as the Kamfl^of; does (see Becker, 
OAa/riMeSy Leipzig, 1840, p. 256). But it will at 
once be evident that the SoXovv is only one part of 
the Kcmfik6v€iv, namely, the tampering with or 
sophisticating the wine by the admixture of alien 
matter, and does "not suggest the fact that this is 
done with the purpose of making a disgraceful gain 
thereby. Nay, it might be urged that it only ex- 
presses partially the tampering itself, as the follow- 
ing extract from Lucian {HermotirnvSy 59) would 
seem to say : ol ^CKoao^oi, aTroS^Sovrat rk fiaJdrfiiara 
&<rrr€p ol KdmjXot, /cepcurdfievoi ye oi ^iroKKoi, /cdi 
' hoXaxravre^, teal KaxofjuerpovvTe^ : for here the SoXovp 
is only one part of the deceitful handling by the 
KdTTTjKfyi of the wares which he sells. 

But whether this be worth urging or not, it is 
quite certain that, while in the one word there is 
only the simple falsifying, there is in the other ihe 
doing of this with the intention of obtaining shame- 
ful gain thereby. Surely here is a momerd in the 
sin of the false teachers, which St. Paul, in dis- 
clainiing the KaTnjkevetVy intended to disclaim for 
himself. He does in as many words most earnestly 
disclaim it ii^ this same Epistle (xii. 14 ; cf. Acts 
XX. 33), and this the more earnestly, seeing that it 
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ifi continnally noted in Scriptnre as a mark of false 
prophets and false apostles (for so does the meanest 
cleave to the highest, and untruthfiilness in highest 
things expose to lowest temptations)^ that thej, 
through covetonsness, make merchandise of sonls 
thns by St. Paul himself, Tit. i^ 11 ; Phil. iii. 19 
of. 2 Pet ii. 3, 14, 15 ; Jude 11, 16 ; Ezek. xiii. 19 
and see Ignatius (the larger recension), where, no 
doubt with a reference to this passage, ^and showing 
how the writer understood it, the false teachers are 
denounced as %/w7/itaToXa/Xa7r69, as xP*<"'^Awropoe, 
TOP ^Irjaovp ^7ra)\owT€?, ical tca7nj\€VQVT€^ top \6yov 
rod €varfy€\iov. Surely we have here a difference 
which it is quite worth our while not to pass- by 
unobserved. The Galatian false teachers were such 
as undoubtedly might have been charged as SoXovp- 
T€9 TOP Tioyop, mingling, as they did, vain human 
traditions with the pure word of the Gospel ; build- 
ing in hay, straw, and stubble with its silver, gold, 
and precious stones; but there is nothing which 
would lead us to charge them as icaTriyXctJorre? top 
"Koyop Tov 0€ov, working this mischief which they 
did work for filthy lucre's sake (see Deyling, Ohsa. 
Sac. vol. iv. p. 636). 

I cannot forbear quoting here a remarkable 
extract from Bentley's Sermon on Popery ( Wbrks^ 
vol. iii. p. 24:2), in which he strongly maintains the 
distinction which 1 have endeavoured to trace: 
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* Our English TranslatorB have not been very happy 
in their version of this passage [2 Cor. ii. 17]. We 
are ntt, says the Apostle, Kairrfkevovre^ tov Xoyov 
rod Oeov, which our Translators have rendered, 
"we do not corrupt" or (as in the margin) deal 
deceitfully with " the word of God." They were 
led to this by the parallel place, c. iv. of this Epistle, 
ver. 2, " not walking in craftiness," firfS^ SdKovvre^ 
TOV \iyov row &eov, " nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully ;" ihey took KairfiKevom&i and hoXovvre^ 
in the same adequate notion, as the vulgar Latin 
had done before Ihem, which expresses both by the 
same word, advUercmteB verbum Dei ; and so, like- 
wise, Hesychius makes them synonyms, iKicairq- 
\€V€iv, SdXovv. AoKovp, indeed, is fitly rendered 

* adulterare ; ' so ho'Kovv top xP^^^^' '^^^ ohov, to 
adulterate gold or wine, by mixing worse ingre- 
dients with the metal or liquor. And our Trans- 
lators had done well if they had rendered the latter 
passage, not adulterating, not sophisticating the 
word. But KairriXjevovre^ in our text has a complex 
idea and a wider signification ; KomTJKevew always 
comprehends hoXovv] but hoKovu never extends to 
KairriKeveiv, which, besides the sense of adulterating, 
has an additional notion of unjust lucre, gain, profit, 
advantage. This is plain from the word /edmiko^, 
a calling always infamous for avarice and knavery : 
" perfidus hie caupo,"»say8 the poet, as a general 
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character. Thence Ko^Xeveiv, by an easy and 
natural metaphor, was diverted to other expres- 
sions where cheating and lucre were signified : tear 
irriK^evv top Tioyov, says the Apostle here, and the 
ancient Greeks, xairrfXeveiv tA9 Si/ca^, r)fv elpi^vrjv, 
T7fv (To^iav, Tct fiaO'qfuira, to corrupt and sell jus- 
tice, to barter a negociation of peace, to prostitute 
learning and philosophy for gain. Cheating, we 
see, and adulterating is part of the notion of KawTj' 
Xeveiv, but the principal essential of it is sordid 
lucre. So ^ cauponari ' in the famous passage of 
Ennius, where Pyrrhus refuses the offer of a ransom 
for his captives, and restores them gratis : 

' Non mi aurum posoo, nee mi pretium dederitis, 
Non cauponanti bellum, sed belligeranti.' 

And so the Fathers expoimd this place So 

that, in short, what St. Paul says, KaTnrjKevovTe$ 
Tov Xoyov, might be expressed in one classic word 
— XoyefuropoL, or XoyoTrparac,^ where the idea of 
gain and profit is the chief part of the signification. 
Wherefore, to do justice to our text, we must not 
stop lamely with our Translators, " corrupters of 
the word of God;" but add to it as its plenary 
notion, " corrupters of the word of God for filthy 

If what has been just said is correct, it will 

* So X/rpm&Kai in Philo, Conrj, Erud, Grot. 10. 
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follow that ^ deceitfully handling ' wonld be a more 
accurate, though itself not a perfecdy adequate, 
rendering of KOTnjXevovre^, and * who corrupt ' of 
8ciKovvT€<:, than .the converse of this which our 
Version actually offers. 



§ xiii. — a/ya0e»<rvpff, ^/wyoTony?. 

^Ayadmavlni is one of the words with which re- 
vealed religion has enriched the Greek language. 
It occurs no where else but in the Greek transla- 
tions of the O, T. (Nehem. ix. 25 ; 2 Ohron. xiv. 
16), in the N. T., and in those writings which are 
directly dependent upon these. The grammarians, 
indeed, at no time acknowledged, or gave to it or 
to arfoBoTq^ the stamp of allowance, demanding, 
that ;^ot6ti7?, which yet we shall see is not abso- 
lutely identical with it, should be always employed 
in its stead (Lobeck, Pathol. Serm. Orcec. p. 237). 
In the K. T. we meet with it four times, always in 
the writings of St. Paul (Eom. xv. 14 ; Gal. v.* 22 ; 
Ephes. V. 9 ; 2 Thess. i. 11) ; and it is invariably 
rendered ^ goodness ' in our Version. We feel the 
want of some word more special and definite at 
such passages as Gal. v. 22, where arfoStoavwi 
makes one of a long list of Christian virtues or 
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graces, and must mean some single and separate 
' grace, while * goodness ' seems to embrace alll To 
explain it there, as Phavorinus explains it, fi dirrfp- 
rta-fiivf) iperrj, is little satisfactory. It is quite 
true that in such passages as Ps. lii. 5, it is set over 
against xaKla, and has this general meaning, but 
not there. At the same time it is hard to suggest 
any other uendering ; even as, no doubt, it is harder 
to seize the central force of this word than it is of 
"XpricTTOTq^, this difficulty mainly arising from the 
fact that we have no helping passages in other 
literature ; for, however these can never be admit- 
ted to give the absolute law to the meaning of 
words in Scripture, we feel much at a loss when 
such are wanting altogether. It may be well, 
therefore, to consider xpiyordTiy? first, and when 
it is seen what domain of meaning is occupied by 
it, we may then better judge what remains for 

That other, a beautiful word, as it is the expres- 
sion of a beautiful grace, (cf. 'xpTitrrorideia, Ecclus. 
xxxvii. 13), like ayaOaxr^vrj, occua« in the N. T. 
only ia the writings' of St. Paul, being by him 
joined to ^tXavOpanrCa (Tit. iii. 4) ; to fiatcpoOvfiia 
and dvox^ (Rpm. ii. 4) ; and opposed to diroTOfila 
' (Eom. xi. 23). The E. V. renders it < good ' (Eom. 
iii. 12) ; ' kindness ' (2 Oor. vi. 6 ; Ephes. ii. 7 J 
Ool. iii. 12; Tit. iii. 4); < gentleness' (Gal. v. 22). 
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The Bheims, which has for it ^benignity ' (Ghd. v. 
22), ^ sweetness ' (2 Oor. vi. 6), has perhaps seized 
more snccessfoUj the central notion of the word. 
It is explained in the DejmitioM which go nnder 
-Plato's name (412 «), ^ov^ airKourrla y^ eOko- 
ficrrlcK; by Phavorinus, ebtnrKarfxyia, ^ w/w roi^ 
iriKoji awBiddeo-i^, r^ airrov &^ oixeia iBunroiovfUpfj. 
It is joined by Clemens Bomanns with ^09 (1 Ep. 
i. 9); by Plntarch with ^TsmOpoinrta {Demet. 60); 
with ey^eui {De Cap. ex In. UtU. 9); with yXv- 
Kvdvfila {Terr, an Aquai. 82) ; with o^Xot^ and 
y^oKjfi^pomnnix grouped by Philo with ^fOviUa^ 
rjfieporry:, ffiriam}^ {De Mer. Mere. Z). So too, when 
Josephns speaks of the xpV<^^^ of Isaac {Anti. L 
18. 3), the word marks upon his part a very true 
insight into the character of the patriarch ; see Gen. 
xxvi. 20—22. 

Calvin has quite too superficial a view of XPV^ 
arorry:, when, commenting on CoL iii. 12, he writes : 
^Comitatem — sic enim vertere libuit xfyqar&rqra^ 
qu& nos reddimus amabiles. Ma/nsuetudo {irpaxfTryi]^ 
quae sequitur, latins patet quam comitas^ nam iUa 
prsecipue est in vultu ac sermone, hsec etiam in 
aflfectu interiore.' So far from being this mere 
grace of word and countenance, it is one pervading 
and penetrating the whole nature, mellowing there 
all which would have been harsh and austere ; thus 
wine is xPV^'^^^f which has been mellowed ^with 
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age (L^ke v. 89) ; Christ's yoke is xf^trrd^, as hav- 
ing nothing harsh or galling about it (Matt. xi. 30). 
On the distinction between it and a/yaOaxrvmf Coo- 
ceius (on Gal. v. 22), qnoting Tit. iii. 4, where 
Xpi7<rroTi79 occurs, goes on to say : ^ Ex quo exemplo 
patet per hanc vocem significari qnandam liberali- 
tatem et studium benefaciendi. Per alteram autem 
[arf(i0a)(nhni] possnmns intelligore comitatem, sua- 
vitatem morum, concinnitatem, gravitatem morum, 
et onmem amabilitatem cum decoro et dignitate con- 
junctam.' This does not seem to me perfectly sue- 
cessfiil as a distinction. If the words are at all set 
over against one another the ^ suavitas ' belongs to 
the yprifFTOTfi^ rather than to the arfaOfaa-vvq, I 
like much better what Jerome has said on the 
difference between the words. Indeed, I do not 
know anything so well said on this* matter else- 
where {Com. m Ep. ad Gal. v. 22) : ^ JBmignitas 
give suavitas, quia apud Grsecos yp^aroTfi^ utrum- 
que sonat, virtus est lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et 
onmiimi bonorum apta consortio; invitans ad fa- 
nuliaritatem sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus tempe- 
rata. Denique et hanc Stoici ita definiunt : Benig- 
nitas est virtus sponte ad benefaciendum exposita. 
Non multum honitas [arfadtoavvri] a benignitate 
diversa est ; quia et ipsa ad benefaciendum videtur 
exposita. Sed in eo differt ; quia potest bonitas 
esse tristior, et fronte severis moribus jrrugatd, 
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beneqnidemfacereetpnestare quod posdtor ; non 
tamen Buavis esse consortio, et euA cunctos invitare 
dolcedine. Hanc qnoqne sectatores Zenonia ita 
defininnt: Bonitas est virtuB qnse prodeet, sive, 
virtus ex qu& oritur utilitas; aut, virtus propter 
seinetipsam ; aut, affectns qui fons sit ufilitatnm.' 
With this agrees in the main the ^iistinction which 
Basil draws between the words {JSeg. JBrev. Tract. 
214): wXarvrifMW ot/uu ehtu rtjv xptftrriTryra, ek 
evep^ecrlav r&v iirta^ Svfirorovv iiriSeofUinov ravTfj^ ' 
(Twriyfiiprgv Si fiaXKov rifv dfyaOo^avpffv, xal rdk r^ 
SiKoioaiuPff^ \6yoK iv rot? €if€py€<riai^ <Tvyxpoi^M^^' 

A man might display his arfoOofavpi^, his zeal 
for goodness and truth, in rebuking, correcting, 
chastising. Christ was working in the spirit of 
this grace when He drove the buyers and sellers 
out of the temple (Matt. xxi. 13) ; when He uttered 
all those terrible words against the Scribes and 
Pharisees recorded in the 23d chapter of St. Mat- 
thew ; but we could not say that his xPV<^orry: was 
shown in these acts of a righteous indignation. 
This was rather displayed in his reception of the 
penitent woman (Luke vii. 37—50 ; cf. Ps. xxiv. 7, 
8) ; in all his gracious dealings with the children of 
men. Thus we might speak, — ^the Apostolic Conr 
BtUutiona (ii. 22) do speak,— of the xPV^^oTff^ lifi 
a^aOtoavvfi^ of God, but scarcely of the converse. 
This 'Xp^aroTq^ was predominantly the character of 
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Christ's ministry, so much so that it is nothing 
wonderful to learn from Tertullian {Ajpol. 3), how 
* Ohristus ' became ' Chrestus;' and ' Christiani ' 
^ Chrestiani ' on the lips of the heathen — with that 
undertone, it is true, of contempt,' which the world 
feels, and soon learns to express in words, for a 
goodness which to it seems to have only the harm- 
lessness of the dove, and nothing of the wisdom of 
the serpent; a contempt which it is justified in 
feeling for a goodness -which has no edge, no sharp- 
ness in it, no righteous indignation against sin, nor 
willingness to punish it. That what was called 
%/M7{rroTi79, still retaining this honourable name, did 
yet sometimes degenerate into this, and end with 
being no goodness at all, we have evidence in a 
striking fragment of Menander (Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. GroBc.]?. 982):— 

/u€0^ic€ nrhv Z\ov cis Kovr\piav $iov ' 

* The xpv^'T^s was called ijXlOio^ by those who would fain take 
eivery thmg by its wrong handle (Aristotle, Bhet. i. 9. 8 ; cf. Ense- 
bins, Prop, Evang, v. 5. 6). 
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§ ziy. — hUrvov, afi^lfiKffarpop, cfvffyni^ 

OuB Engliflh word ^ net' will, in a general way, 
' cover all these three, which yet are' capafte of a 
more accnrate discrimioation one from the other. 

AUervov (= *rete,' *retia'), from the old hucdif, 
to cast, which appears agam in hUnctySf a quoit, is 
the more general name for all nets, and wonld in- 
clude the hunting net as well as the fishing, although 
used only of the latter in the K T. (Matt. iv. 20 j 
John xxi. 6). 

^Afi^lffKfiarpov and aarf/ivTi are different kinds 
of fiflhiTig nets ; they occur together, Hab. i. 15 ; 
and in Plutarch {Be Sol. Arvim. 26), who joins^ 
ypiiro^ with (rar/T]Vfj, (nroxv with afuf>iffKfiaTpop. 
AfKJylfiKTfOTpov, found only in the N. T. at Matt 
iv. 18, and Mark i. 16; cf. Ecd. ix. 12 ; Ps.cxl.lO; 
{afj^ifioKi^, Oppian), is the casting net, ^ jaculmn,' 
i. e. 'rete jaculmn' (Ovid, At. Am. i. 763), or 
*ftmd»' (Virgil, Oeorg. i. 141), which, when skil- 
folly cast from over the shoulder by one standing 
on the shore, or in a boat, spreads out into a circle 
{afKJytfidXXffrcu) as it falls upon the water, and then 
sinking swiftly by the weight of the leads attached 
to it, encloses whatever is below it. Its circular, 
bell-like shape adapted it to the office of a mosquito 
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net, to which, as HerodotuB (ii. 95) tells ns, the 
Egyptian fishermen turned it ; but see Blakesley^s 
JSerodoims^ in loco. 

Xarf/ivri, found only aj; Matt. xiii. 47 : cf. EccL 
vii. 28; Isai. xix, 8 (from o-arra), ^onero,' perf. 
ai(rarfa)j is the long draw-ijet, or sweep-net, * vasta 
sagena' Manilius calls it, the ends of which being 
carried out in boats so as to enclose a large space 
of open sea, are then drawn together, and aU which 
they contain, enclosed and taken. It is rendered 
^ sagena ' in the Yulgate^ whence ^ seine,' or * scan,' 
the name which this net has in Cornwall, on whose 
coasts it is much in use. In classical Latin it is 
called * everriculnm ' (see Cicero's pun upon Verres' 
name, ^ everriculnm in proviuciA'), from its sweep- 
ing the bottom of the sea. From the fact that it 
was thjBS a irivarypov or take-all (Homer, II. v. 
487), the Greeks gave the name of (rarfqveveiv to 
a device by which the Persians were reported to 
have cleared a conquered island of its inhabitants 
(Herodotus, iii. 149 ; vi. 31 ; Plato, Legg. iii. 698 d). 
Virgil in two lines describes the fishing by aid of 
the ofi^lfikiforpov and the aa^vri, every word in 
each line having its precise fitness for its own kind 
{Oeorg. i. 141) : — 

' Atque alius latum fundd jam yerberat amnem 
Alta peteii8> pdagoque alius trahit humida lina.* 

It will be seen that there is an evident fitness in 
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our Lord's nse of crofffpni in a parable (Matt. xiii. 
47) wherein He is setting forth the wide reach, and 
all-embracing character, of his fatnre kingdom. 
Neither dfj^iffKfiarpov, ngr yet hUcrvov which might 
not have meant more than dfuf>lff>jq(rrpov, would 
have suited at all so well. 



§ XV. — Xtnriofuu, irevdec^, Ofnfv^, Kinrrm. 

In all these words there is the sense of grief, or 
the utterance of grief; but the sense of grief in dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity, the utterance of it in 
different ways of manifestation. 

AvTretadac (Matt. xiv. 9 ; Ephes. iv. 80 ; 1 Pet 
i. 6) is the most general word, to be sorrowful, 
* dolere,' being opposed to %ai/>6£v (Aristotle, JShst. 
i. 2), as XvTTTf to x^P^ (Xenophon, Sell. vii. 1, 22). 
This Xwrtf, unlike the grief of the three following 
words, a man may so entertain in the deep of his 
heart, that there shall not be any outward manifes- 
tation of it, unless he himself be pleased to reveal 
it (Rom. ix. 2 ; Phil. ii. 7). 

Not so the irevOelv, which is stronger, being not 
merely ^dolere' or *angi,' but 'lugere,' and like 
this last, properly and primarily (Cicero, Ttbsc. i. 
13; iv. 8: 'luctus, aegritudo ex ejus, qui carus 
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fuerit, interitu acerbo ^) to lament for the dead ; irev- 
deiv ve/ctjv (Homer, IL xix. 225); tov9 aTroT^juTu^Ta^ 
(Xenophon, JSeU, ii. 2, 3) ; tlien any other passionate 
lamenting (Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 1296 ; Gen. xxxvii. 
84) ; irkvQo^ being in fact a form of iraBo^ (see Plu- 
tarch, Cons, ad ApolL 22) ; to grieve with a grief 
which so takes possession of the whole being that 
it cannot be hid ; cf. Spanheim {Dvh. Evang. 81) : 
^TTCpOeiv enim apud Hellenistas respondit verbis 
nan KKatevv, Oprfveiv, et i*^i*^n oT^Xv^etv, adeoque non 
tantum denotat luptum conceptum intus, sed et ex- 
pressum foris.' According to Chrysostom {in loco) 
the TrevOovvre; of Matt. v. 4 are ol fier iTnrdaeto^ 
XvTTovfiivoi,, those who so grieve that their grief 
manifests itself externally. Thus we find irevdelv 
often joined with Kkaiecv (2 Kin. xix. 1 ; Mark xvi. 
10; Jam. iv. % Rev. xviii. 13); so irevO&v xal 
iT/cv0pG>7rd^a)v, Ps. xxxiv. 14. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Snicer, Thes. s. v. 7rivOo<;)y gives it more generally, 
irhOo^ iarl atcvOpcdirff BtdOea-i^; rrj^ '^v%j}9, M, crre- 
fyrjaet, Tivo<$ r&v leaTaOvfiloDV awioTafjUvij : but he 
was not distinguishing synonyms, and in nothing 
therefore induced to draw out finer distinctions. 

&pf)V€cv, joined with oBvpeaOai (Plutarch, Qvom. 
Virt. Prof. 5), with KaTovicrelpeiv {Cons, ad Apoll. 
11), is to bewail, to make a Opr^vo^, a 'nenia' or 
dirge over the dead, which may be mere wailing 
or lamentation {0pfjvo<; koI KKavOpM) Matt. ii. 18), 
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breaking ont in unstudied words, the Imh wake is 
such a dpvjva^, or it may take the more artificial 
form of a poem. That beautiful lamentation which 
David composed over Saul and Jonathan, is intro- 
duced in the Septuagint with these words, iOpijvffa'e 
Aaffih TOP Op^vov tovtov, k. t. X» (2 Sam. i. 17), and 
the sublime dirge over Tyre is called a Spfivo^ 
(Ezek. xxvL 17 ; cf. Bev. xviii. 11 ; 2 Chron. xzxv. 
25 ; Amos viii. 10). 

We have last to deal with icoirreiv (Matt. xxiv. 
30; Luke xxiii. 27; Eev. i. 7). This being first to 
strike, is then that act which most commonly went 
along with the Opfjveiv, to strike the bosom, or beat 
the breast, as an outward sign of inward grief 
(Nah. ii. 7 ; Luke xviii. 18) ; so Koirero^ (Acts viii. 
2) is Oprjvo^: fierk '^wf>ov %6tp£i^ (Hesychius), and, as 
wevdelv, oftenest in token of grief %* the dead (Gen. 
xxiii. 2 ; 2 Kin. iu. 81). It is the Latin ^plangere ' 
(^ laniataque pectora plangens ' : Ovid, Meta/m. vL 
248), which is connected with ^ plaga ' and wkqa-trm. 
Plutarch {Cons, ad Ux. 4) joins oKo^vpaev; and ko- 
Treroi (cf. I^db. Max. 17 : KOTrerol yimuKeioi) as two 
of the more violent manifestations of grief, and such 
as he esteems faulty ia their excess. 
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§ xvi. — afiofyria, d^fynrj/ui, irapcucoJ^, avofjUa, irn- 
pcCPofiia, *irapdfiaar$^, irapdimo/ia, dyvoi]fia, 

A MoiTEismjLLY nunierous group of words, which 
it would be only too easy to make much larger 
than it is. Nor is it hard to see why. For sin, 
which we may define in the language of St. Augus- 
tine, as * factum vel dictum vel concupitum aliquid 
contra setemam legem \ {Con. Mmst. xxii. 27; cf. 
the Stoic definition, aftdprrffia, vofjbov drn'orfSpevjAO, 
Plutarch, De Hep. Stoic. 11); or again, * voluntas 
admittendi vel retinendi quod justitia vetat, et unde 
liberum est abstinere' {Gon. Jul. i. 47), may be 
regarded under an infinite number of aspects, and 
in all languages has b^en so regarded ; and as the 
diagnosis of it belongs above all to the Scriptures, 
nowhere else are we likely to fiiid it contemplated 
on so many sides, set forth under such various 
images. It may be contemplated as the missing 
of a mark or aim ; it is then dfmprla or dfuipTniia: 
the overpassing or transgressing of a line; it is 
then wapdfiaai^: the disobedience to a voice; in 
which case it is TrapaKo^i the falling where one 
should have stood upright ; this will be irapdirrw 
ua: ignorance of what one ought to have known ; 
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this will be arfmrifia : diminishing of that which 
should have been rendered in fall measure, which is 
fjmjfia : non-observance of a law, which is avofila 
or irapavofiia : a discord, and then it is irXTjfifiikeui: 
and in other ways almost out of number. 

In seeking accurately to define afiofrla, and so 
better to distinguish it from the other words of this 
group, there is no help to be derived from its 
etymology, seeing that is quite uncertain. Suidas, 
as is well known, derives it front fuifyirra}, ^ afiaprva 
quasi ayMpnrrta,! a failing to grasp. Buttmann's 
conjecture {LeooUogv^j p. 8$, English edition), that 
it belongs to the root idposy /leipeiv, on which a 
negative intransitive verb, to be without one's share 
of, to miss, was formed, has found more favour (see 
Fritzsche on Rom. v. 12, a long note, with excellent 
philology and execrable theology). Only this much 
is plain, that when sin is contemplated as afkaprla, 
it is regarded as a failing and missing the true end 
and scope of our lives, which is Ood ; 17 rod ayaOov 
airoirrwo'v;, as (Ecumenius; fi rod ar^aJdov airornrxfa, 
and afuipT&veiv an aa-Koira ro^eieiv, as Suidas ; 47 tov 
tcaXov ifCTpoir^, elre tov icarii ^vaiv» eire rod Karh 
vofiov, as another. 

It is a matter of course that with slighter appre- 
hensions of sin^ and of the evil of sin, there must go 
hand in hand a slighter ethical significance in the 
words used to express sin. It is therefore nothing 
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wonderful that dfiaprla and afiapriiveiv should no- 
where in classical Greek obtain that depth of mean-, 
ing which in revealed religion they acquired. The 
words run through the same- course, through which 
all words ultimately taken up into ethical termi- 
' nology, seem inevitably to run. Employed first 
about things natural, they are then transferred to 
things spiritual, according to that analogy between 
those and these, which the soul delights to trace. 
Thus afutprdvetv signifies, when we meet it first, to 
miss a mark ; thus a hundred times in Homer the 
warrior afutpret, who hurls his spear, but misses his 
adversary {II. iv. 491). The next advance in the 
use of the words is to things intellectual The poet 
d/JMfyravei, who selects a subject which it is impos- 
sible to treat poetically, or who seeks to attain re- 
^ts which are beyond the limits of his art (Aris- 
totle, Poet. 8 and 25) ; so we have S6^^ dfiapria 
(Thucydides, i. 83) ; yvdfjo]^ dfidprnfui (ii. 65). It 
is constantly set over against opdorri^ (Plato, Zegg. 
i. 627 d; ib. ii. 668 c; Aristotle, Poet. 25). So 
far from having any ethical significance of i^ecessity 
attaching to it, Aristotle sometimes withdraws it, 
ahnost, if not altogether, from the region of right 
and wrong {JEth. Nic. v. 8, 7) ; it is a mistake, a 
fearful one it may be, like that of (Edipus, but 
nothing more {Poet 13 ; cf. Euripides, Hippolytus^ 
1407). Elsewhere, however, it has as much of the 
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meaning of onr <cnn,' as any word, employed in 
heathen ethics, could possess. 

*Afidfynffia differs from afiafnla, in that afJMprla 
is sin in the abstract as well as the concrete; or 
again, the act of sinning no less than the sin sin- 
ned, ^peccatio' (A. G^llins, ziii. 20, 17) no less 
than ^ peccatnm ' ; while a/ulfynjfjui (it only occnrs 
Mark iii. 28 ; iv. 12; Eom, iii. 25 ; 1 Cor. vi 18) 
is never sin r^arded as sinfdlness, or as the act of 
sinning, but only sin contemplated in its separate 
ontcomings and deeds of disobedience to a diyine 
law. There is the same difference between avofila 
and dvofifffia (not in the N. T. ; but Ezek. xvL 49), 
aaifieia and aaifirifia (not in the K. T. ; but Ley. 
zviii. 17), abucla and aZUcnfia (Acts ZTiii. 14). 
This is brought out by Aristotle {Etkie. Mo. v. T)\ 
who sets over against one another aSucov (= aBisela) 
and aSiicrffia in these words : Suuj>ip€t rb aSitetjfia 
teal TO i^iKov. "ASucov fthf yhp iart rg ^iiaeh ^ 
T<£f €t * TO auTO Si TovTO, orav irpajfOy, aSlxfffJbd iari ; 
cf. a good passage in Xenophon {Mem. ii. 2. 3) : cU 
7r6X€£9 hrl Toi^ fieyliTTOi^ aSitcii/uun ^riiiXav davarov 
Treironj/caaiv, co9 ovk &v fi€i^6vo9 Kaxov if>6fiqf rrpf 
aSiKlav iravaovre^. On the distinction between 
aiuiprta and afidfynjfAct, aSucla and aSifcrffia, and 
other words of this group, there is a discussion at 
length by Clemens of Alexandria {Strom, ii. 15), 
but which does not yield much profit. 
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tlapoKoii IB found only at Rom. v. 19 (where it 
is opposed to vra^cwy), 2 Cor. x. 6 ; Heb. ii. 2. It ^ 
is not in the Septoagint, but irapaicovew (once in 
the IT. T., Matt* xviii. 17) occurs several times 
there in the sense of to disobey, Esth. iii. 8, 8; 
Isai. Ixv. 12. Ilapoucori is in its strictest sense a 
failing to hear, or a hearing amiss — ^the active 4^s- 
obedience, which follows on this inattentive or care- 
less hearing, being tacifly implied ; or, it may be, 
the sin being contemplated as already committed 
in the failing to listen when God is speaking. 
Bengel (on Som. v. 19) has a good note : ^ irapd in 
Trapcueoij perqnam apposite declarat rationem initii 
in lapsu Adami. Qnseritnr qnomodo hominis recti 
intellectus ant voluntas potnit detrimentnm capere 
ant noxam admittere ? Eesp. Intellectus et volun- 
tas simul labavit per afiikeiav* neque quicquam 
potest prius concipi, quam afUXeia, incuria, sicut 
initinm capiendo nrbis est vigiliarum remissio. 
Hanc incnriam significat irapaicori, inobedientia.' 
It need hardly be observed how continually in the 
O. T. disobedience is described as a refusing to hear 
(Jer. xi. 10 ; xxxv. 17); ind it appears literally as 
such at Acts vii. 57. Joined with, and following 
Trapdfiaarifs at Heb. ii. 2, it would there imply, in 
the intention of the writer, that not merely every 
actual transgression, embodying itself in an out- 
ward act of disobedience, was pxmished, but every 
4 
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xefuBal to hear, even though it might not have 
aaserted itself in Buch overt acts of disobedience. 

We have generally translated avofUa ^ iniqnitj ' 
(Matt. viL 28; Bom. vi. 19; Heb. x. 17); but once 
* unrighteonsness' (2 Cor. vi. 14), and once * trans- 
gression of the law ' (1 John iii. 4). "Avoiao^ is 
oqce at least in Scriptui'e nsed negatively of a per- 
son without law, or to whom a law has not been 
given (1 Cor. ix. 21) ; though elsewhere of the 
greatest enemy of all law, the Man of Sin, the law- 
less one (2 Thess. ii. 8) ; avoftla, however, is never 
in Scripture the condition of one livmg without 
law, but always the condition or deed of one who 
acts contrary to law : and so, of course, ivapavofua, 
which occurs however only once (2 Pet. ii. 16). It 
will follow that where there is no law (Bom. v. 
12), there may be afiaprla, dSucla, but certainly 
not avoftla: being, as (Ecumenius defines it, 17 wepl 
TOP 0€TQP V9IIOP 'irXijfifAikeia: as Fritzsche: ^l^is 
contemtio s^ut morum licentia qu& lex violatur.' 
Thus the Gentiles, not having a law (Rom. ii. 14), 
might sin, but they, sinning without law (ai^/ia>9 
= X®/>ls pofLov, Bom.^ii. 12; iii. 21), could not be 
charged with avofiia. It is true, indeed, that be- 
hind that law of Moses, which they never had, 
there is another law,.the original law and revela- 
tion of the righteousness of God, written on the 
hearts of all (Rom. ii. 14, 15) ; and as this in no 
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hnman heart is obliterated quite, all sin, even that 
of the darkest and most ignorant savage, must still 
in a secondary sense remain as avofiia, a violation 
of this older, though partially obscured law. Thus 
Origen {in Ham. iv. 5) : ^ Iniquitas sane a peccato 
banc habet diffi^entiam, quod iniquitas in *his 
dicitur qusB contra legem committuntur, unde et 
Grsecus sermo avofiiav appeUat. Peccatum vero 
etiam illud dici potest, si contra quam natura docet, 
et conscientia arguit, delinquatur.' Of. Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 4. 18, 19. 

It is the same with irapd^aam. There must be 
something to transgress, before there can be a trans- 
gression. There was sin between Adam and Moses, 
as was witnessed by the fact that there was death ; 
but those between the law given in Paradise (Gen. 
ii. 16, 17) and the law given from Sinai, sinning 
indeed, yet did not sin " after the similitude of 
Adam's transgression " {irapapSxreto^;, Eom. v. 14). 
With law came first the possibility of the trans- 
gression of the law ; and exactly this transgression, 
or trespass, is irapd^eurt^, from irafHiffaiveiv, * tran- 
Bilire lineam,' the French, ^forfait,' *faire fors' or 
* horsV some act which is excessive, enormous, Ci- 
cero {Parad. 3) : ^ Peccare est tanquam transilire . 
lineas;' compare the Homeric wrepficurlrj^ 11. iii. 107 
and often . In the constant language of St. Paul tjiis 
irapdficbai,^, as the transgression of a commandment 
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distinctly given, is more serious than afiaprla (Bom. 
ii. 23; ITim. ii. 14; c£Heb. ii. 2; ix. 14). It is 
in this point of view, and indeed with reference to 
the very word with which»we have to do, that 
Angnstine draws often the distinction between the 
*p^cator' and the * praevaricator,' between *peo- 
catom' {dfboprla) and ^ prsBvaricatio ' {irapdfiaais:).^ 
It will be seen that his Latin word introduces a 
new image, not of overpassing a line, but of halting 
on unequal feet. The image, however, had faded 
from the word when he used it, and his motive to 
employ it lies in the fact that the ^ prsBvaricator,' or 
collusive prosecutor, dealt unjustly ^o^th a law. 
He who, having no express law, sins, is in Augus- 
tine's language, *4)eccator ; ' he who, having a law, 
sins, is ^prsBvaricator ' (= irapafidrry:, Eom. ii. 25). 
Before the law came men might be the first ; after 
the law they could only be the second. In the 
first there is implicit^ in the second eafpUeU^ dis- 
obedience. • 

We now arrive at irapdwrfofia. ^Si originem 
verbi spectemus, signiflcat ea facta prse quibus quis 
cadit et prostratus jacet, ut stare coram Deo et sur- 
gere non potest ' (Ooccdus). At Ephes. ii. 1, \^here 

* JSnarr, in Ps. cxviiL ; Serm, 26 : * Omnia quidem prseyaricator 
peccator est, quia peccat in lege, sed non omnis peccator prsevari- 
cator est, quia peccant aliqul sine lege. TJbi autem non est lex, neo 
pncvaricatio.* 
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wapoTTTfOfiaTa and afuifyrl<u are found together, 
Jerome quotes witli apparent assent a distinction 
between them ; that the former are sins conceived 
in the mind, and the latter tibe same embodied in 
actual deeds : ' Aiunt quod iritpairTfifiaTa quasi 
initia peccatorum sint, quum cogitirtio tacita sub- 
repit, et ex aliquA parte conniyentibus nobis ; nec- 
dum tamen nos impulit ad ruinam. Peccatum vero 
esse, quum quid opere consummatum pervenit ad 
finem.' This, however, cannot be allowed to pass. 
Only this much truth it may be admitted to have ; 
that, as sins of thought partake more of the nature 
of infirmity, and have less aggravation than the 
same sins embodied in act, so it cannot be denied 
that there is sometimes a disposition to employ 
'n-apdiTTfOfia when it is intended to designate sins 
not of the deepest dye and the worst enormity. 
One may trace this very clearly at Gal. vi. 1, where, 
doubtless, our Translators meant to indicate as 
much when they rendered it by 'fault,' and not 
obscurely, as it seems to me, at Eom. v. 15, 17, 18. 
It is used in the same sense as an error, a mistake 
in judgment, a blunder, by Polybius (ix. 10. 6 ; cf. 
Ps. xviii. 13). To a certain feeling of this we may 
ascribe another inadequate distinction, — that, name- 
ly, of Augustine {Qu, ad Zev, 20), who will have 
TapwjTToo/jLa to be the negative omission of good 
(* desertio boni,' or * delictum '), as contrasted with 
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afutfyria, the positiye doing of evil (^ perpetratio 
mali '), though of course this cannot be accepted as 
otherwise having any right in it. 

Bat this mitigated sense is very far from be- 
longing always to the word. There is nothing of it 
at Ephes. ii. 1, ^^ dead in trespasses (irapairra>fuurC) 
and sins ; " irctpdirrt^fia is mortal sin, Ezek. xviiL 
26 ; and the irapairea-etv of Heb. vi. 6 is equivalent 
to the ixovaito^ ofuifyrdveiv of x. 26, the aTroarijvtu 
airo &€ov ^&vTo^ of iii. 12 ; and any such extenua- 
tion of the force of the word is expressly excluded 
in a passage of Philo (ii. 648), resembling these two 
in the Hebrews, in which he distinctly calls it iror 
pdirrwiJLctt when a man, having reached an acknow- 
ledged pitch of godliness and virtue, falls back 
from, and out of this ; ' he was lifted up to the height 
of heaven, and is fallen down to the deep of hell.' 

^Aypofjfia in the N. T. occurs only at Heb. ix. 7 
(see Tholuck, On the JBebrewSy Beit. p. 92), but also 
at 1 Mace. xiii. 39 ; and a/ypow in the same sense 
of sin, Ps. XXV. 7 and often ; and dfyvoea/, to sin, at 
Hos. iv. 16; Ecclus. v. 15; Heb. v. 2. Sin is 
designated by this word when it is desired to make 
excuses for it, so far as this may be possible, to re- 
gard it in the mildest possible light (see Acts iii. 
17). Here is indeed always a certain element of 
ignorance in every human transgression, which con- 
stitutes it human and not devilish, and which, while 
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it does not take away, yet bo far mitigates the sin- 
ftilness of it, as to render its forgiveness not indeed 
necessary, bat possible. Thus compare the words 
of the Lord, " Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do".(Lnke xxiii. 34), with those of 
St. Paul, ^^ I obtained mercy because I did it igno- 
rantly, in unbelief" (1 Tim. i. 13). No sin of man, 
except perhaps the sin against the Holy Ohost, 
which for this reason is irremissible (Matt. xii. 32), 
is committed with a ftiU and perfect recognition of 
the evil which is chosen as evil, and the good which 
is abandoned as good. Compare the numerous 
passages in the Dialogues of Plato, which identify 
vice with ignorance, and even pronounce that no 
man is voluntarily evil ; oi&eh ifci>v koko^, and what 
is said qualifying or guarding this statement in 
Archer Butler's Zeotures on Ancient Philosophy^ 
vol. ii. p. 285. Whatever exaggeration there may 
be in his statement, it still remains true that sin is 
always, more or less, an ar/v6rjfia ; and the more the 
arpfoelvs as opposed to the ifcovaUo^ afMfyrdveiv (Heh. 
X. 26), predominates, the greater the extenuation 
of the sinfulness of the sin. There is therefore an 
eminent fitness in the employment of the word on 
the one occasion, referred to abeady, where it is 
used in the N. T. The arfpaiifuiTa, or ^errors' of 
the people, for which the High Priest offered sacri- 
fice on the great day of atonement, were not wilful 
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tranflgressioiiB, ^^ presumptnons sins " (Ps. xix. 13), 
^ peccata proseretica/ committed agmnst conscieiice 
and with a high hand against God ; those who com- 
mitted Bnch would be cut off from the congregation; 
there was no provision made in the Levitical con- 
stitution for the forgiveness oT such (Num. xv. 30, 
81) ; but sins growing out of the weakness of the 
flesh, out of an imperfect insight into God's law, 
out of heedlessness and lack of due circumspection 
(Lev. V. 15—19; Num. xv. 22—29), and after- 
wardfi looked back on with shame and regret. The 
flame difference exists between arfvoia and arpfori^ 
which has been abeady traced between ajiaprla 
and d/idpTTffia, aZiicla and oBi/erffia : that one, name- 
ly the first, is often the more abstract, the other is 
always the concrete. ^ 

''Hrrrjfia does not appear in classical Greek, but 
ijrra, being opposed to vUrj, afi discomfiture or 
worsting to victory, and has passed very much 
through the sanj^ stages as the Latin ' clades.' In 
the final fia which it has acquired we have an 
illustration of the tendency of so many words to 
obtain an additional syllable in the later periods of 
a language. "Hmjiia appears once in the Septua- 
gint (Isai. xxxi. 8), and twice in the N. T., namely 
at Eom. xi. 12 ; 1 Cor. vi. 7 ; but only in the latter 
instance having an ethical sense, as a coming short 
of duty, a fault, the German ^ Fehler,* the Latin 
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* deKctum.' Qerhaxd {Zoo. ThecU. xi,) : ^ iim^fM 
diminntiOy defectos, ab ^rraadiu victnin esse, quia 
peccatores sticcumbnnt camis et SatansB tentation- 
ibus.' 

n\i]fifjLiK6ia, a very frequent word in the Old 
Testament (Lev. v. 15 ; Num. xviii. 9, and often), 
does not occur in the New. It is derived, as need 
hardly^be said, fitom TrXoffifiekq^, one who sings 
out of tune {irXifv and /^iXo?), — ^as ififi€\ij<: is one 
who is in tune, and ififiiXeui, the right modulation 
of the voice to the music; — so that Augustine's 
Greek is at fault when he finds in it /liKei, ^ cursB 
est ' {Qu. in Zev. 1. iii. qu. 20), and makes irXff/ir 
fiiKeia = afiikeui. Bather it is sin regarded as a 
discord or disharmony {TrXajfifiiKeuu xal afAerplah 
Plutarch, Symp. ix. 14. 7), according to those sub- 
lime words of Milton : 

* Disproportioned sin 
Jarred against nature's chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair mnsic that all creatures made 
To thei^ great Lord.* 



§ xvii. — apxo*o^» TreiKcuo^. 

Wb should go astray if we contemplated these 
words as expressing one a higher antiquity than the 
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other, and shoiild at all seek in this the distinction 
between them. On the contrary, Hub remoter an- 
tiqnity will be expressed now by one, now by the 
other. 'Afyxfuo^, exprjssijig that which was from 
the hegmnmg {air apj(fjsi)j if we accept this as the 
fir^ beginning of all, must be older than any per- 
son or thing that is merely irdX4u6^f existing a long 
time ago {irdKai) ; while on the other hand there 
may be so many later beginnings, Uiat it is quite 
possible to conceive the waXaiM as older than the 
afyxaio^' ^ Donaldson's JTew Oratj/his, p. 19, the 
following passage occurs : ^ As the word mohosdogy 
is already appropriated to the discussion of those 
subjects of which the antiquity is only comparative, 
it would be consistent with the usual distinction 
between apxcuo^ and iraTuuo^ to give the name of 
paUj&dlogy to those sciences which aim at repro- 
ducing an absolutely primeval state or condition.' 
I confess I fail to find in the uses of TraXoto? so 
strong a sense, or at least at all so constant a sense, 
of a more primeval state or condition, as this state- 
ment would seem to imply. Thus compare Thucy- 
dides, ii. 15 : Uvfifiifir^Ke tovto airo rov irdw ap- 
Xo^v, that is, fix)m the pre-historic time of Cecrops, 
with i. 18: AoKeBcufimv €K iraKcurdrov evpofiiiOrf, 
from very early times, but still within the historic 
period ; where the words are used in senses exactly 
reversed. 
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The distinction between them is not to be look- 
ed for here> and on many occasions it is not to be 
looked for at all. Often they occur together as 
merely cumulative synonyms, or at any rate with 
no higher antiquity predicated by the one than by 
the other (Plato, Legg. 865 d ; Plutarch, Com. ad 
Apdtt. 27; Justin Martyr, Coh. ad Otobo. 5). It 
lies in the etymology of the words that in cases out 
of number they may be quite indifferently used ; 
that which was from the beginning will have been 
generally from a long while since ; and that which 
was from a long while since will have been often 
from the beginning. Thus the apyala ^vfi of one 
passage in Plato {Crat. 418 e) is exactly equivalent 
to the irtCKala ^yifj of another (/J. 398 h) ; oi ira- 
Xaiol and oi dfyxfuoi aUke mean the ancients (Plu- 
tarch, Cons, ad ApdU. 14 and 33) ; there cannot be 
much difference between ttclKoioI xpovoi (2 Mace, 
vi. 21) and dpxalai ^fiipai (Ps. xliii. 2). 

At the same time it is evident that whenever 
an emphasis is desired to be laid on the reaching 
back to a beginning, whatever that beginning may 
be, apxoMx: will be preferred. Thus Satan is 6 6j>is 
6 apxfuo(; (Eev. xii. 9 ; xx. 2), his mischievous coun- 
terworkings of Gpd reaching back to the earliest 
epoch of the history of man. The world before the 
flood, that therefore which was indeed from the 
^ first, is 6 afyxpZfy; Koafio^ (2 Pet. ii. 5). Mnason 
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waft apxaios luxBrrnffi (Acta xxi. 16), " an* old dis- 
dple," not in the Bense in which most English 
readers inevitably take the words, namely, an aged ' 
disciple, but one who had been such from the com- 
mencement of the faith, from Pentecost or before 
it. The original founders of the Jewish Oommon- 
wealth, who, as such, gave with authority the law, 
are oi aprxaloi (Matt. v. 21, 27, 83 ; e£ 1 Sam. xziy. 
14; Isai xxv. 1); Trurrw apxala (Eusebius, H. E. 
Y. 28, 9), is the faith which was from the beginning, 
" once delivered to the saints." The Timasfus of 
Plato, 22 5, offers an instructive passage in which 
both words occur, where it is not hard to trace the 
finer instincts of language which have determined 
their several use ; another occurs in the TraohmioBj 
646, where Deianira speaks of the poisoned shirt, 
the gift to her of Kessus : 

fy ftoi ftakaiAv Z»pov iipxatov irori 

Olip^fy \4filfTt XBI^^V IC€KpVfl/l4vOtf» 

Compare the Emnenides^ 72T, 728, which famishes 
another. 

*Apxa2o^, like the Latin ^priscus,' will often 
designate the ancient as the venerable as well, as 
that to which the honour due to antiquity belongs ; 
thus Kvpo^ 6 afyxfuo^:, Xenophon, Andb. i. 9. 1 ; 
and it is here that .we reach a point of decided 
divergence between it and iraXatof;, each going off 
into a secondary meaning of its own, which it does 
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not Bliare with the other, bat possesBes wclnsivelj 
as its own domain. I have jnst obserred that the 
honour of antiqnity is sometimes expressed by ap^ 
Xoios, nor indeed is it altogether strange to TrctKaio^ : 
but there are other qualities that cleave to the 
ancient ; it is often old-fashioned, seems to be nn« 
suitable to the present, and to belong to a world 
which has past away. We have a witness for this 
fact in our own language, where ^antique' and 
* antic ' are but two different spellings of one and 
the same word. There lies often in apxaiof this 
sense superadded of old-world fashion; now not 
merely antique, but antiquated and out of date 
(jEschylus, JProm. V. 325; Aristophanes, JPlut 
323) ; and still more strongly in apxatorry:, which 
has no other meaning but this (Plato, Zegg. ii. 
657 h). 

But while apyaio^ goes off in this direction (we 
have, indeed, no instance in the N. T.), iraKmoq 
diverges in another, of which the N. T. usage will 
supply a large number of examples. That which 
has existed long has been exposed to, and in many 
cases will have suffered &om, the wrongs and in- 
juries of time; it will be old in the sense of more 
or less worn out ; and it is always 7ra\£uo?> never 
dpxaSo9, which is employed to express old in such 
a sense as this.^ Thus Ifidriov iraSmov (Matt. 

* The same lies, or may lie, in * vetus,' aa witnesses Teriullian's 
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ix. 16) ; ifa/eol wdKiuoi (Matt, iz, 17) ; 80 ^/coifi 
va\au>it9 teal tcarepptiayoTa^ (Josh. ix. 10) ; vroXoi^ 
pdtcfi (Jer. xIy. 11). In the same way, while oi 
afyxjoUo^ could neyer express the old men of a living 
generation as compared with the jonng of the 
same, ol vaKeuol continuallj bears this sense ; thns 
v{q9 M TToXoi^ (Homer, II. xiv. 108, and often) ; 
vokuereU ial waXcuol (Philo, Be Vit. OofU. 8 ; cL 
Job xv. 10). It is the same with the words formed 
on iraXoi^ : thns Heb. viii. IS : to Si iraXcuovfiepw 
icol yrfpda/cop, iyyif^ a^vifffuA ; of. Heb. 1 11 ; 
Lnke xii. 83 ; Ecclns. xiv. 17 ; while Plato joins 
viiKiiUnfi^ and aarrpSrfj^ together {Sep. x. 609 «; 
of. Aristophanes, PhU. 1086: rpv^ irciKaUi ml 
aam-pd). As often as irdKcud^ is employed to con- 
note this worn ont, or wearing ont, by age, it will 
absolutely demand muvo^ as its opposite (Mark ii. 
21; Heb. viii. 18), as it will also sometimes have it 
on other occasions (Herod, ix. 26, bie) ; when this 
does not lie in the word, there is nothing to prevent 
pio(: being set over against it (Lev. xxvi. 10 ; Homer, 
Od. ii. 298 J Plato, OraiyluSy 418 J; iEschylus, 
EvmemdeSy 778, 808); and kcuvq^ against dfyxfuo^ 
(2 Cor. V. 17; Phflo, De VU. Con. 10). 

pregnant antitlMBia (Ad/o, Mare, 1 8) : 'Deus^n ^ yetus, non erit ; 
8i est noTus, non MV 
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§ zviii. — fif»fb6^, Ovo'uumjpujv^ 

I HAVE noticed elsewhere, in dealing with the 
words irpo(f)friT€vm and fjuivT€vofjuu (Synonyms of ike 
N. T.y part L § vi.), the acenracy with which in 
several inetances the lii][«s of demarcation between 
the sacred and profane, betwe^a the true religion 
and the false, are maintained in the words which 
are seyerally appropriated to each, and not per- 
mitted to be promiscuously used for the one and 
for the other alike. We have another example of 
this same precision here, in the fact of the constant 
use in the N. T. of Bvauumjpiov, occurring as it 
does more than twenty times, for the altar of the 
true God, while on the one occasion when a heathen 
altar has need to be named (Acts xvii. 23) the word 
is changed, and fimfAo^: in the place of ffvauicmipiov 
is employed. 

But indeed this distinction is coinmon to all 
sacred and ecclesiastical Greek, both to that which 
goes before, and that which follows, the writings 
of the New Covenant. Thus so resolute were the 
Septuagint Translators to mark the distinction 
betw^n the altars of the true God and those on 
which abominable things were offered, that there 
is every reason to think they invented the word 
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Ovaioanipiov for the purpose of maintuning this 
distinction; being indeed herein more nice than 
the inspired Hebrew Scriptnres themsdYes, in 
which Ttnts does duty for the one and for the other 
(Lev. i. 9; Isai. xviL 8). I need hardly observe 
that Ova-uumipufv, properly the nenter of Ovaior 
an/jpiofi, as tkoum/ipiov ^!xod. xxv. 17; Heb. ix. 5} 
of IXaarnipio^, nowhere oc^nrs in classical Greek ; 
and it is this fact oi its having been coined by the 
Septnagint Translators one mast snppose that Fhilo 
has in mind when he afBrms that Moses invented 
the word {De Vit. Mos. iiL 10). At the same time 
the writers of the Septnagint do not themselves 
invariably observe this distinction. Thns there are 
fonr occasions, two in the Second Book of Mac- 
cabees (ii. 20 ; xiii. 8), and two in Ecclesiasticus 
(1. 13^ 16), where ficopM is nsed of the altar of the 
tme God; these two Books however, it mnst be 
remembered, hellenize very mnch ; it is employed 
in lite manner occasionally by Philo, thns J)e VU. 
Mm. ili. 29: and dva-uumipiop is sometimes nsed 
of an idol altar ; thns Judg. iL 2 ; vi. 25 ; 2 Kin. 
xvi. 10;, and in other places. Still these are qnite 
the rare exceptions, and sometimes the antago- 
nism between the words comes ont with the most 
marked emphasis. It does so, for example, at 1 
Mace. i. 59^ where the historian recounts how the 
servants of Antiochns offered sacrifices to Olympian 
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Jove on the altar which had been built over the 
altar of the God of Israel: Ovai^ome^ hfi rov 
fi<ofJLov, 5? ^v M Tov BxHTuurrqpiov. Onr Trans- 
lators here are put to their shifts, and are obliged 
to render ficofw^ ^idol altar/ and Ovauum^piov 
* altar/ In the Latin, of course, there is no such 
difficulty; for at a very early day the Church 
adopted ^altare' as the word expressive of. her 
altar, and assigned ^ara' exclusively to heathen 
uses. Thus Cyprian (^. 63) expresses his wonder 
at the profane boldness of one of the 'thurificati,' 
or those who in time of persecution had consented 
to save their lives by burning incehse before a 
heathen idol,-^that he should afterwards have 
dared, without having obtained the Church's for- 
giveness, to continue his ministry — ^ quasi post 
aras diaboli accedere ad aUare Dei fas sit' I said, 
the distinction between fitofio^ and BvtTuurrqpiov, 
first established in the Septuagint, and recognized in 
the N. T., was afterwards observed in ecclesiastical 
Greek ; for tlie Church has still her OvaUi alviaew^ 
(Heb. xiii. 16) and her Bvala avafivqaew^, or rather 
her avdfivrja-t^ Ovala^, and therefore her dvcicurnf- 
piov still. This may be seen in the following pas- 
sage of Chrysostom {In 1 Fjp. ad Co7\ Sbm. 24), in 
which Christ is assumed to be speaking: mtrre ei 
atfiar<K iindvfiei^, p^ rov r&v €lS<iiKa>v fi&fibv rip 
r&v oKoymv if>6vf, aXKh ro dvauum^piop rb ifiov 
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TfS ifA^ ^tpurae alfiLan. Oompare Mede, Worksj 
1672, p. 391 ; and AuguBti, JSiandbwh d. ChrieO. 
ArchoBol. vol. i. p. 412. 



§ xix. — fieravoia, fiera/jiiKofuu* 

Jt is a frequent fitatement of onr early theo- 
logians that fierdvoui and fierafUXeia, with their 
several va'bs, iieravoetv and fierafbiXeadai, are used 
with this distinction, that where it is intended to 
express the mere desire that the done might be 
undone, accompanied with regrets or even with 
remorse, but ^'th no effective change of heart, 
there the latter words are employed ; but where a 
true change of heart toward God, there the former. 
It was Beza, I think, who first strongly urged this 
difference/ between the words. He was followed 
by many; thus see Spanheim, Dub. Eoang. vol. 
iii. dub. 9; and Chillingworth {Sermons hefore 
Charles L p. 11) : ^ To this purpose it is worth the 
observing, that when the Scripture speaks of that 
kind of repentance, which is only sorrow for some- 
thing done, and wishing it undone, it constantly 
useth the word fierafieXeia, to which forgiveness of 
sins is nowhere promised. So it is written of Judas 
the son of perdition, Matt, zxvii. 8, iierafieKfiOeh 
direrpe^e, he repented and went and hanged him- 
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8elf, and so coDstantlj in other places. But that re- 
pentance to which remission of sins and salvation 
is promised, is perpetually expressed by the word 
fierdvoui, which signitieth a thorough change of the 
heart and soul, of the life and actions/ 

Let me, before proceeding further, correct a 
Blight inaccuracy in this statement. MerafiiKeia 
nowhere occurs in the N. T. ; only once, if we may 
trust Trommius, in the Old (Hos. xi. 8). So far as 
we deal with If ew Testament synonyms, it is pro- 
perly between the verbs alone that the comparison 
can be instituted and a distinction sought to be 
drawn ; though, indeed, what is good of them will 
be good of their substantives as well. The state- 
ment will need also a certain qualification, as will 
presently appear. Jeremy Taylor allows this. His 
words — ^they occur in his great treatise. On the 
Doctrine <md Practice of Hepentcmce^ ch. ii. § 1, 2 
— ^are as follows : ' The Greeks use two words to 
express this^duty, fierafiiXeui and fierdvoui. Mero- 
fUXeia is from fieTafMeKeiadcu, post factum angi et 
crudari, to be afflicted in mind, to be troubled for 
our former foUy; 'it is Svaapianjai^ otI veirpa- 
yfiiuoi^, saith Phavorinus, a being displeased for 
what we have done, and it is generally used for all 
sorts of repentance ; but more properly to signify 
either the beginning of a good, or tne whole state 
of an ineflfective, repentance. In the first sense wo 
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find it in 8t. Matthew, vfuh Sk IBovre: ov fLere- 
fAcKi^OffTe iarepov rod irurrevaiu avr^, and ye, see- 
ing, did not repent that ye might believe Him. Of 
the second sense we have an example in Jndas, 
li^rafiiKrideis im-iarpe^, he "repented" too, but 
the end of it was he died with anguish 'and de- 
spair. . . . There is in this repentance a sorrow 
for what is done, a disliking of the thing with its 
consequents and effect, and so far also it is a change 
of mind. But it goes no further than so far to 
change the mind that it brings trouble and sorrow, 
and such things as are the natural events of it. . . . 
When there was a difference made, fierdvoui was 
the better word, which does not properly signify 
the sorrow for having done amiss, but something 
that is nobler than it, but brought in at the gate of 
sorrow. For 1} xarh 0eoy Xvtti;, a godly sorrow, 
that is fierafiiKeui, or the first beginning of repent- 
ance, fierdvoiav Karepyd^erai, worketh this better 
repentance,' fierdvoiav dfierafiiXfjTov and el<s ownj- 
plav.^ Presently, however, he admits that * how- 
ever the grammarians may distinguish them, yet 
the words are used promiscuously,' and that it is 
impossible to draw so rigid a line of distinction 
between them as some have attempted to do. This 
to a considerable extent is true, yet not so true but 
that a predominant use of one and of the other can 
veiy clearly be traced. 
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Meravoetv is properly known after, as irpovoetp 
to know heforCj and fierdvota after or later know- 
ledge, as irpovoia foreknowledge; which is weU 
bronght out by Clement of Alexandria {Strom, 
ii. 6): el €^' oh ^fiaprev fiereviijaev, el aive<ri,v 
Skafiev iif> oU enTaurep, fcal fj^eriyvw, oirip iari, 
fierh ravra erfwo * fipoBeta yhp yv&ai^, fierdvom. 
At its next step /lerdvoia signifies the change of 
mind consequent on this after-knowledge. At its 
third, regret for the course pursued, resulting from 
the change of mind consequent On this after-know- 
ledge ; * passio qusedam animi qnsd veniat de ofFensA 
sententisB prions,' as Tertullian {De Pomit. 1) af- 
firms, was all that the heathen understood by it. 
At this stage of its meaning it is found connected 
with Sfjy/Mo^ (Plutarch, Quom. Am. db Advl. IB). 
Last of all it signifies change of conduct for the 
future, springing from all this. There is not of 
necessity any ethical meaning in the word in any 
of these stages of meaning — the change of mind, 
and of action upon this following, may be for the 
worse as well as for the better; thus Plutarch 
{Sept, Sap. Com). 21) teUs us of two murderers, 
who, having spared a child, afterwards ' repented ' 
(/lerevofja-av) and sought to slay it; fierafUXeui is 
used by liim in the same sense of a repenting of 
good {De Ser. Nv/rn. Vm. 11); so that here also 
Tertullian had right in his complaints 1[i>(? Pomit. 
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1) : / Qaam autem in poonitentisa acta irraiionaliter 
devereentnr [ethnici], vel imo isto satis erit expe- 
diie, cum illam etiam in bonis actis snis adhibent. 
Fcsnitet fidei, amoris, simplidtatis, patientise, laise- 
ricordiffi, pront qnid in ingratiam cecidit.' The re- 
gret may be, and often is, qnite nnconnected with 
the senflc of any wrong done, of the violation of any 
moral law, may be simply what onr fathers were 
wont to call * hadiwist ' {kad-I-^wist better, I shonld 
have acted otherwise) ; thns see Plutarch, De Lib. 
£S. 14; Sept. Sap. Gcmv. 12; De Soier. Anim. 3 : 
Xumi Si aXfpiSovo^, f^v fierdvoiop ovofidfy^ieif, ^ dis- 
pleasm^ with oneself, proceeding from pain, which 
we call repentance ' (Holland). That it had some- 
times, though rarely, an ethical meaning, none 
woold of course deny, in which sense Plutarch {De 
Ser. Num. Vin. 6) has a passage in wonderful har- 
mony with Eom. ii. 4. 

It is only after fierdvova has been taken up into 
the uses of Scripture, or of writers dependent on 
Scripture, that it comes predominantly to mean a 
change of mind, taking a wiser view of the past, 
a-waiaOffa-t^ '^VJC?? i<l> oh hrpa^ aroiroi^ (Pha- 
vorinus), a regret for the ill done in that past, and 
out of all this a change of life for the better. This- 
is all imported into, does not etymologicaUy nor 
yet by primary usage lie in, the word. Not very 
frequent in the Septuagint (yet see Ecclus. xliv. 15 ; 
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"Wisd. xi. 24 ; xii. 10, 19 ; and for th^ verb, Jer. 
viii. 6), it is frequent in Philo, who joins fieravoia 
with fieKrlaxn^ {D^ Ahrah. 3), explaining it as 
irpqf^rb fiikriov f} fierafioXi^ {iUd. and De Pcen. 2) ; 
•while in the N. T. fieravoeiv and fierdvova are never 
~ tised in other than an ethical sense. It is singular 
how seldom they occur in the writings of St. Paul, 
fUTOuoelp only once, and fuerdvoia not more than 
four times. 

But while thus fieravoely and fierdvoca gradually 
advanced in depth and fulness of meaning, till they 
became the fixed and recognized words to express 
that mighty change in mind, heart and. life wrought 
by the Spirit of God ; * such a virtuous alteration 
of the mind and purpose as begets a like virtuous 
change in the life and practice ' (Kettlewell) as we 
call repentance ; the like honour wa^ very partially 
vouchsafed to fierafiiXeia and* fierafUXea-dac. The 
first, explained by Plutarch as ij eirl rcu^ ^Bovai^, 
Saai irapdvofioi koX oKparei^, aUr'xyvri {De Gen, Soc. 
22), associated by him with fiapvOvfiia {An Vit. ad 
Inf. 2), by Plato with rapaxv {H^- ix. 577 e\ has 
been noted as never occurring in the N. T. ; the 
second only five times; and on one of these to 
designate the sorrow of this world which worketh 
death, of Judas Iscariot (Matt, xxvii. 3), and on 
another expressing not the repentance of men, but 
of Gk)d (Heb. vii. 21) ; and this while fierdvoia oc- 
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CUTS some five and twenty^ and iieravoeiv some five 
and thirty times. Those who deny that either in 
profane or sacred Greek any traceable difference 
existed between the words are able in the fo^er 
to point to passages where fierafiiKeia is used in all 
those senses which have been here claimed for 
fAerdvota, to others where the two are emplojed as 
convertible terms, and both to express remorse 
(Plutarch, De Tranq. Anim. 19) ; in the latter to 
passages in the N. T. where fier<ifiiKea6cu implies 
all that fieravoeiv would have implied (Matt. xxi. 
29, 82). But all this freely admitted, there does 
remain, both in sacred and profane use, a very dis- 
tinct preference for fierdvoia as the expression of 
the nobler repentance. This we might, indeed, 
have expected beforehand, from the relative Bty- 
mological valxie of the words. He who has 
changed hu mind about the past is in the way to 
change everything ; he who has an c^fter care may 
have nothing but a selfish dread of the conse- 
quences of what he has done; so that the long 
debate on the relation of these words with one 
another may be summed up in the words of Ben- 
gel, which seem to me to express the exact truth 
of the matter; allowing a difference, but not urging 
it too far {Gfiomon JV. T.; 2 Cor. vii. 10): ^Vi 
etymi fierdvoia proprie est mentis, fierafiikeia vo- 
luntatis ; quod ilia sententiani, hsec solicitudinem 
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vd potins studium mntatum dicat Utnimque 

ergo dicitur de eo, quern facti consiliive pcenitet, sive 
poenitentia bona sit sive mala, sive malae rei sive 
bonae, sive cum mutatione actionmn in postermn, 
sive citra earn. Venmtamen si usmn spectes, fiera- 
fLekeia pleritnqne est fii<rov vocabulum, et refertur 
potissimimi ad actiones singulares: fierdvoia yeroy 
in N. T. prsesertim, it bonam partem snmitur, quo 
notatnr poenitentia totins vitaa ipsorumque nostri 
qnodammodo : sive tota ilia beata mentis post erro- 
rem et peccata reminiscentia, cnm onMiibns affecti- 
bns eam ingredientibns, qnam frnctus digni seqnmi- 
tur. Hinc fit nt fieravoeiv ssepe in imperative 
ponatur, fierafieTi^taOai nnnqnam: ceteris antem 
locis, nbicnnque /lerdvoca legitur, fierafjuiKeiav possis 
flubstituere ! sed non contra.' 



§ XK.—fiop(f>ij, (Txrjfia, ISia, 

Mop<f>i^ is ^ form,' ^ forma,' ^ gestalt ; ' (Pxfifia is 
^ fasMon,' ' habitus,' ' figur ; ' ISia, ' appearance,' 
^species.' The first two, which occur not unfi-e- 
quently together (Plutarch, Symp. viii. 2, 3), are 
objective; for the form and fashion of a thing 
would exist, were it alone in the universe, and 
whether there were any to behold it or no. The 
oih^t is subjective, the appearance of a thing im- 
5 
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plying Bome to whom this appearance is made; 
there mnst needs be a seer before there can be a 
seen. 

To consider in the first place the distinction 
between /u>/>^ and o'j(f]fui. The passage in which 
we may best study this distinction, and at the same 
time appreciate its importance, ia that great doc- 
trinal passage in the Philippians (ii; 6 — 8), where 
8t Pan] speaks of the Son of God before his Incar- 
nation as subsisting " in the farm of God " (& fjLop- 
^ Oeov inrdpxfov)j as assuming at his Incarnation 
^^ the farm of a servant " (jiop^v SovKov 7sufimf\ 
and after his Incarnation and during his walk upon 
earth as " being ^und in fasJmn as a man " (<j%ay- 
fuzTA €upe0ei^ m avOfmiro^). It was the custom of 
the Fathers to urge the first phrase, iv fiop<fy§ Oeov 
{nrdpypiiVs against the Arians, and the Lutherans 
did the same against the Socinians, as a ' dictum 
probans' of the absolute divinity of the Son of 
God ; that is, they aflirmed iiop<\yrf here to be equi- 
valent to ovaia or ^vo-^v. This asserted equivalence 
cannot, however, as is now generally acknowledged, 
be maintained. Doubtless there does lie in the 
words a proof of the divinity of Christ, but im- 
plicitly and not explicitly. Mopj^ is not = ovala : 
at the same time none could be iv fiop^ Oeov who 
was not God, as is well put by Bengel: * Forma 
Dei non est natura divina, sed tamen is qui in fprmA 
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Dei extabat, Deus est;' and this because fiop<f>ij, 
like the Latin ^ forma,' the Gennan * gestalt,' sig- 
nifies the form as it is the utterance of the inner 
life; not being,* but manner of being, or better still, 
manner of existence ; and only God could have the 
manner of existence of God. But He who had thus 
been from eternity & fiop(f^ Oeov, took at his Incar- 
nation /wfxfirfv SovXov. The verity of his taking 
of our flesh is herein implied ; th^e was nothing 
docetic, nothing imaginary about it. His manner 
of existence was now that of a SovXjo^, that is, of a 
SovKo^ Tov Oeov : for with all our Lord's humilia- 
tions He was never a Bovkon avOpayirf&v ;• their 8^- 
teovo^ He may have been, and from time to time 
eminently was (John xiii. 4, 5 ; Matt. xx. 28), this 
is part of his rairelvaa-t^ mentioned in the next 
verse ; but their BovXoi: never. It was with respect 
of God He so emptied Himself of his glory, that, 
from that manner of existence in which He thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, He became his 
servant. 

The next clause, " and being found in fashion 
{(Tx^fJuiTi) a& a man," is very instructive for the dis- 
tinguishing of cyrjixa from iiop^. The verity of 
the Son's Incarnation was expressed in the fiop^v 
BovXjov Tuifidp. These words which follow do but 
express the outward facts which came under the 
knowledge of his fellow-men, with therefore an em- 
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phufiis ou evpedek : He was by men found in fashion 
as a man, the ^ryrjfia here signifyhig his whole out- 
ward presentation, as Bengel puts it well : ^ SxiM^ 
habitus, cultus, vestitus, victus, gestus, sermones et 
actiones.' In none of these did there appear any 
difference between Him and the other children of 
men. SjcOM^ ^^ ^^^ outline, as Plutarch {De JPlae. 
JPMl. 14) describes it: i<rrlv iiri^veut xal irepir 

The distinction between the words comes out 
very clearly in the compound verbs fiercurxnfuxr 
T^€iv and fi€Tafjbop<l>ovp. Thus if I were to change 
a Dutch igarden into an Italian, this would be 
fieTaar^fjuLTKrfio^ : but if I were to transform a 
garden into something wholly different, say a gar- 
den into a city, this would be fierofiop^tn^. It 
is possible for Satan fiercurxnM^Ti^^tv himself into 
an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14) ; he can take all the 
outward semblance of such ; the fi€Tap,opif>ova'6iu 
would be impossible ; it would involve an inward- 
ness of change, a change not external but internal, 
not of accidents but of essence, which lies quite 
beyond his power. How fine and subtle is the 
variation of words at Kom. xii. 2 ; though * con- 
formed^ and Hrans/brm^'* in our Translation 

* The Authorized Version is the first which uses * transformed' 
here. Wiclif and the Bheims, both following closely the Vulgate, 
* transfigured,' and the intermediate Reformed Versions, * changed 
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have faUed adeqxiately to represent it. *Do not 
fall in,' says the Apostle, ' with the fleeting fashions 
of this world, nor be yonrselves fashioned to them 
(jiif (nxrxriiiari^eade)^ but undergo a deep abiding 
change (aXXA /,ierafiop<f>ova0€) by the renewing of 
your mind, such as the Spirit of God alone can 
work in you (2 Cor. iii. 18).' Theodoret, comment- 
ing on these words, calts particular attention to this 
variation of the word used, a variation which it 
would task the highest skill of the English scholar 
adequately to reproduce in his own language. 
Among much else which is interesting, he says: 
^ESiBacTKev ocrov irpo^ ra irapovra ti}9 dperrj^ to 
Scd<f>opov • ravra yhp ixaXea-e ayjqpM, rfjv aperfjp Sk 
fiofi^v ' fi fiop<f>}f Se dXrjO&v Trpar/fidrcDV (Ti]fiavTiKff, 
TO Sk <T*)(rjiia evBidXtnov xp^/xa. Meyer perversely 
enough, ^Beide Worte stehen im Gegensatze nur 
durch die Prapositionen, ohne diflferenz des Stamm- 
Verba ; ' and compare Fiitzsche, m loc. One can 
understand a commentator overlooking, but scarcely 
one denying, the significance of this change. For 
the very different uses of the words, see Plutarch, 
Quom. A&ul. ah Amic. 7, in which 'chapter both 
occur. 

At the resurrection Christ fieraax'^iiaTla'ei the 

into the fashion of.' If the distinctions I am here seeking to draw 
are correct, and if they stand good in English as well as Greek, 
* transformed * is not the word. 
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bodies of his saints (PhiL iii. 21; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
53), on whlfeh saying Calov remarks, 'Die fiera- 
o'xnP'^Tt'O'fio^ non wbaUintiaiem mntationem, sed 
accidentalemy non ratione qvdddkatis corporis nos- 
tri, sed ratione qudUtcUum^ salv4 quidditate, im- 
portat : ' but the chsmges of heathen deities into 
wholly other shap.es are fjLerafiopjxoaei,^. In the 
fi€TacrxriiuiTur^ there is transition, but no abso- 
lute solution of continuity. The butterfly, pro- 
phetic image of our resurrection, is immeasurably 
more beautiful than the grub, yet has been duly 
unfolded from it ; but when Proteus changes him- 
self into a flame, a wild beast, a running stream 
(Virgil, Georg. iv. 442), each of these disconnected 
with all that went before, there is then not a 
change merely of the o^/ta, but of the fiop^. 
All the conditions of our Lord's own body under- 
went so wonderful an alteration at the Kesurrection 
that we must not wonder to hear that after this 
He appeared to his disciples iv erepa fiop^ (Mark 
xvi. 12), though that phrase seems at first to express 
more ef en than that change would have mvolved. 
It is only, however, in keeping with the fierefiop- 
ifxodr) of Matt. xvii. 2 ; Mark ix. 2 ; this change 
upon the Mount being a prophetic anticipation of 
that which should be. 

The fiopifyij then, it may be assumed, is of the 
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essence of a thing ; * we cannot conceive of tite 
thing as apart from this its formality, to use 
^ formality ' in its old logical sense ; the trjpifjLa is 
of its accident, having to do not with the * qxiid- 
ditas,' but the ^qnalitas,' and, however it may 
change, leaving the ^qnidditas' untouched, the 
thing itself essentially or formally the same as it 
was before ; as one has said, iiop4^ ^vaeto^, tr^fut 
^f eft)9 : thus a"xfjfia fiaaCKucov (Lucian, Piac. 86) is 
the whole outward array and adornment of a mon- 
arch — diadem, tiara, sceptre, robe (cf. his Hermot. 
86) — all which he might lay aside and remain king 
notwithstanding. It in no sort belongs or adheres 
to the man as a part of himself. He may put it on, 
and again put it off. Thus Menander (Meineke, 
Frag, Com. p. 985) : 

'Kpwtv KOKovpyos ffXVH-* vKttatKdiitp iu^p 
KtKpufifjJyTI Kclrai Tra7Jj Tott irXi|<r(oi^. 

Thus, too, the a"xf}fia rov Koafuni passes away (1 Cor. 
vii. 31), the image being here probably drawn from 
the shifting scenes of a theatre, but the /coafio^ itself 
abides ; there is no riXo^ rod Koa-fiov, but only rov 
al&vo^. 

^ * La forme est n^c'essairement en rapport avec la mati^re oa 
avec le fond. La figure au contraire est plus indSpendante des ob- 
jets ; se conyoit & part * (Lafaye, 8yn, Franc, p. 617). 
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Thiere is so far a corresponding nse in Latin of 
the words ^ forma ' and * figura,' that while * figura 
formss * occurs not rarely (' veterem formm servare 
Jiguram / ' and of. Cicero, Hat. Deor. i. 32), ^ forma 
iigar» ' not at all (see Doderlein, Latem. Syn. yoL 
iii. p. 87). Contrast too in English ^deformed* 
and * disfigured.' A hunchback is * deformed,' a 
man that has been beaten about the face is ' dis- 
figured ; ' one is for life, the other may be only for 
a few days. In ^transformed' and 'transfigured' 
it is easy to recognize the same distinction. There 
are some valuable remarks on the distinction be- 
tween fiop^ and <rx^fJM in The Journal of Clas- 
sical and Sacred Philology^ No. 7, pp. 113, 116, 
121. 

'ISea occurs only once in the N. T. (Matt, xxviii. 
3). Our Translators ha^ve there rendered it * coun- 
tenance,' as at 2 lif ace. iii. 16 ' face.' It is not a 
happy translation ; * appearance ' would have been 
much better; for IZka is exactly this, ^ species sub 
oculos cadens,' not the thing itself, but the thing as 
beholden ; thus Plato {Rep. ix. 588 c), wXarrc JZkav 
6'qpiov iroiKiKov, fashion to thyself the image of a 
manifold beast ; so IBea rov irpoa-amov, the look of 
the countenance (Plutarch, Pyrr. 3, and often), iBia 
KoCKo^, fair to look on (Pindar, Oh/nvp. xi. 122), 
XWW9 iSea, the appearance of snow (Philo, Quod 
Del. Pot. Ins. 48) ; but Ibea never bears the mean- 
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ing which our Translators have given it; rather 
that which Plutarch ascribes to it in a definition, 
of which all the earlier parts may be past by, as 
belonging to the word in its philosophic use, and 
of which the last clause alon« concerns us here {De 
JPlae. Phil. i. 9) : iZea iarlv oifcriu da-(OfiaTO^, avr^ 
fjL€V fi^ v<f>€aT&aa icaff avr^v, ehcovL^ovtra Se tA? 
dfi6p<l>ov<: v\a^, /cal-airia yivoiAevrj t§9 Toi5Tft)»Se/f€(»9. 
The word in all its uses is <x)nstant to -the definition 
♦f this last clause, and to the ISeiv lying at its own 
base ; oftentimes it is manifestly so, as in the follow- 
ing quotation from Philo, which is further curious 
as showing how widely his .doctrine of the Logos 
differed from St. John's, was in fact a denial of it 
on its niost important side : o Sk inrepdvta Tovra>v 
[r&v %€poi;)946] ^16709 Oeio^ e& oparifv ovk fjXJBev 
ISiap {De Prof. 19). On the distinction between 
€lSo9 and Ibiay and how far in the Platonic philoso- 
phy there is a distinction between them at all, see 
Stallbaum's note on Plato's BepvbUc^ x. 596 ft; 
Donaldson's Cratyhis^ 3d ed. p. 105 ; and Professor 
Thompson's note on Archer Butler's Led/urea^ vol. 
ii. p. 127. 



5* 
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§ XXI. — ^rt^MCOfy aapMKO^. 

Virxucbf; occuTB Bix^tiines in the N. T. ; on three 
of these it has no distinctly eiModl meaning attach- 
ed to it ; but the meanness of the a&fia '^pvxitcAp 
which the believer now bears about with him id 
contrasted with the glory of the spiritual which he 
shall bear (1 Cor. xv. 4A bis, 45). On the othe^ 
three occasions a moral emphasis rests on the word, 
and always a mast depreciatory. Thus St. Paul de- 
clares the '^pvx^cS^ receives not the things of the . 
Spirit of God (1 Oor. ii. 14) ; St. James character- 
izes the wisdom which is '^^vx^/cii, as also iwO^eios 
and Seufiovu&Sf)^ (iii. 15); St. Jude explains the 
'^^vxucol as irvevfia firi Ix'^vre^ (ver. 19). The word 
nowhere appears in the Septuagint^^but ffrvx^cm in 
the sense of * heartily ' twice (2 Mace. iv. 87 ; xiv. 
24). 

It is at first with something of surprise that we 
find 'y^vxifco^ employed in these senses, and keeping 
this company ; and the modem fashion of talking 
about the soul, as though it were the highest part 
of man, does not make this surjy^se the less ; for it 
would rather lead us to expect to find it grouped 
with wvevfiaTi/eo^, as though there were only light 
shades of difference between them. But indeed 
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this is characteristic of the inner differences be- 
tween Christian and heathen, and indicative of 
those better gifts and graces which the Dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit has brought into the world. IPv- 
X^'i^'i* continually used as the highest in later classi- 
cal Greek literature — ^I do not think the word is 
older than Aristotle — ^being there opposed to o-op/ei- 
fd^t or rather, where there was no ethical antithesis, 
to amiuiTiKo^ (Plutarch, De Plao. PhU. i. 9 ; Aris- 
totle, Ethic. Nic. iii. 10. 2), and constantly employ- 
ed in praise as the noblest part of man (Plutarch, 
Ne Suwo. Vim sec. Epic. 9 and 14), must come down 
from its high estate, another so much greater than it 
being installed in the chiefest place of all ; for in- 
deed that old philosophy faiew of nothing higher 
than the squI of man ; but Bevelation of the Spirit 
of God, and of that, indwelling and making his 
habitation with men, and calling out an answering 
spirit in them. According to it the '^'t^, no less 
than the o-^pf , belongs to the lower region of man's 
being ; and if a*ouble use of -^vjct ^ Scripture (as 
at Matt. xvi. 26 ; Mark viii. 35) requires a certain 
caution in this statement, it is at any rate plain that 

ylrvxitco^i is not a word of honour * any more than 

# 

* Hilary has not quite, however nearly, extricated hhnaelf from 

this notion, and in the following passage certainly ascribes more to 

the ^vxuc6s than the Scriptures do, however plainly he sets him in 

opposition to the iry€vpuiTUc6s (Tract in Ps. xiv. 8) : • Apostolus et 
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aofKuc&i, and is an epitihet quite as freely applied to 
this lower. The '^^vxI'Ko^ of Scripture is one for 
whom the '^^v^o is the highest motive power si life 
and action ; in whom the 'irpcvfui, as the organ of 
the divine Uvevfia, is suppressed, dormant, for the 
time as good as extinct ; wliom the operation of this 
^ivine JIveBfia has never lifted into the region of 
spiritual things (Bom. vii. 14; viii. 1; Jude 19). 
For a good collection of passages from the Greek 
Fathers in which the word is employed in this sense, 
see Suicer, I'hed. s. v. 

It may be said that the aapfeitco^ and the '^^vx^ 
Ko^ alike, in the language of Scripture, stand in op- 
position to the wvevfULTiKo^. B6th epithets ascribe 
to him concerning whom they are predicated a ru- 
ling principle antagonistic to the irvev/ia, though 
they do not ascribe the same antagonism. When 
St. Paul describes the Ephesians as " fulfilling the 

camalem [(rapKucSy] hominem posuit, et anlmalem [^vxiic^y]^ et spin- 
talem [xywiJuvriKSy] ; oamalexn, belluas modo divina et hmnana negli- 
gentem, ci:guB vita corpons famula sit, negotiosa cibo, sopmo, libidine. 
Animalis autem, qui ex jadido senstls humani quid decens honestmn- 
que sit, sentiat, atque ab omnibus Titils animo suo auctore se referat, 
suo proprio sensu ntilia et honesta dijudicans ; nt pecmuam spemat, 
ut jejunilfl parous sit, ut ambitione careat, ut voluptatibus resistat. 
Spiritalis autem est, cui supeiiora ilia a^pominum studia sint, et hoo 
quod agit, per scientiam Dei agat, intelligens et cognosceus qusB sit 
voluntas Ejus, et sciens quae ratio sit a Deo camis assumptse, qui 
cnicis tnumphus, quae mortis potestas, quae in virtute resurrectionis 
operatio.* Compare Ircnaeus, v. 6. 
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desires of tJiejleah and of the mmd^'* (Ephes. ii. 3), 
in the first he describes them as aapKjKol, in the se- 
cond as y^vxf^oL For, indeed, in men unregenerate 
there are two forms of the life lived apart from God ; 
and, though every unregenerate man partakes of 
"both, yet in some one is more predominant, and in 
some the other. There are a-apKiKol, in whom the 
cdp^ is more the ruling principle, and ^^vx^Kot, in 
whom the '^^vxo* It is quite true that trdp^ is often 
used in Scripture as covering the entire domain in 
which sin springs up and in which it moves ; thus 
the ipr^a T§9 o-a/)Ac69 (Gal. iv. 19 — ^21) are not mereljf 
those sinful works that are wrought in and through 
the body, but those which move in the sphere and 
region of the mind as well ; more than one half of 
thorn belong to the latter class. Still the word, 
covering at times the whole region of that in man 
which is alienated from God aiid from the life in 
God, must accept its limitation when the '^v^ is 
brought in to claim that which is peculiarly its 
own. 

There is an admirable discussion on the differ- 
ence between the words, in Bishop Reynolds' Latin 
sermon preached at Oxford, with the title ArmnaUa 
Homo. I quote the most important paragraph bear- 
ing on the matter in hand : ' Verum cum homo ex 
carne et anim4 constet, sitque anima pars hominis 
prsestantior, quamvis ssepius irregenitos, propter 
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appetitam in vitia pronum, atque prsodpites con- 
cnpiscentiflB ij^otns, adptca et auptutcov^ ApoBtolns 
noster appellet; hie tamen hnjusmodi homines a 
prsBStantiore parte denominat, nt eos se intelligere 
OBtendat, non qui lihidinis maneipia sunt, et crafisis 
concnpiBcentiis vel natiynm lumen ohrumit, (hnjus- 
modi enim homines SKoya ^&a vocat Apostolus, 
2 Pet. ii. 12), sed homines sapientise studio deditos, 
et qui ea sola, qusB stulta et absurda sunt, rejicere 
Solent. Hie itaque '^^vxifcoi sunt quotquot to irvevpui 
ovtc Sxoua-i (Jud. 10), uteunque alias exquisitissimis 
natursd dotibus prsBfulgeant, uteunque potissimam 
partem, nempe animam, omnigen& eruditione exco- 
lant, et rectissime ad praescriptum rationis vitam 
dirigant. Denique eos hie ^^vxi'fcoi^ vocat, quoB 
supra Sapientes, Scribas, Disquisitores, et istias 
seculi prindpes appellaverat, ul excludatur quid- 
quid est nativse aut acquisitsB perfectionis, quo na- 
turcB viribus assurgere possit ratio humana. Wvxtr 
k6^, 6 TO irav roU Xoyurfjun^ t^ '^pv)(fj^ SiSov^, kov fiif 
vo/il^wv avooOev Sel&Ocu fiorjOeia^, ut recte Ohrysosto- 
mus : qui denique nihil in se eximium habet, prsBter 
animam rationalem, cujus solius lucem ductumque 
sequitur.' I add a few words of Grotius to the same 
effect (^?i/w>«. i/nJUr. T.; 1 Car.n.Uy. 'Non idem 
est '^^vxi,ich^ avOpam-o^ et a-apxiKS^. Vvx^ko^ est qui 
humanse tantum rationis luce ducitur, aapicixS^ qui 
corporis affectibus gubernatur : sed plerunque -^ 
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%^^i aliqn^ in parte sunt aapKi/col, ut Grsecomm 
pkilosophi scortatores, pnerorum corrupt jres, glorias 
aucupes, maledici, invidi. Verum hie [1 Cor. ii. 
14] nihil alind designatur quam homo humand tan- 
turn ratione nitens, quales erant JudsBorum pleriqne 
et philofiophi Grseoorum.' 

The question, how to deal with y^vx^tca^ in trans- 
lation, is certainly one not very easy to answer. 

* Soulish/ which some have proposed, would have 
the advantage of standing in the same relation to 
' soul ' that'^ru;(i«c69 does to '^ri^ and ^ animailifl ' to 
^ anima ; ' but the word is hardly English, and would 
certainly convey no meaning at all to English read- 
ers. Wiclif rendered it ' beastly,' which, it need 
hardly be said, had nothing for him of the meaning 
of ffffpia^fys, but was simply = ^ animal ' (he found 
' animalis ' in Us Yulgate). The Bheims renders it 

* sensual,' which, at Jam. iii. 15 ; Jude 19, our 
Translators have adopted, substituting this for 
^ fleshly,' which was in Oranmer's and the Geneva 
Version. On the other three occasions of the word's 
occurrence they have rendered it ' natural.' These 
are, both unsatisfactory renderings, and .^ sensual ' 
more so now than it was at the time when our Ver- 
sion was made, ^ sensual ' and ^ sensuality ' having 
considerably modified their meaning since that 
time. 
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*«§ xxii. — a-apscuci^, aapKivo^. 

A DiBOUBSioN on the relatioiis between '^rv^uco; 
and aapKuc&ti easily draws after it one on tlie rela- 
tions between the latter of these words and anoth^ 
form of the same, a-dpMvo^, which occurs three, or 
perhaps fonr, times in the N. T. ; only once indeed 
in the received text (2 Cor. iii. 3) ; but the evidence 
is overwhelming for its further right to a place at 
Bonu viL 14 ; Heb. vii. 16 ; while a preponderance 
of evidence is in favonr of allowing adpiuvo^ to 
stand also at 1 Cor. iii 1. 

"Words with the termination in iw)9, fierovauuT- 
rued as they are called, designating, as they most 
fireqnently do, the substance of which anything is 
made (see Donaldson, CMyluSy pf 458 ; Winer, 
Grwmm. % xvi. 8), are common in the N. T. ; thus 
dvivo<;, of thyine wood (Eev. xviii 12), vdXufo^, of 
glass, glassen (Rev. iv. 6), vcucbfdivo^ (Eev. ix. V), 
oKdvOivo^ (Mark xv. 17). One of these is a-apxivo^, 
the only form of the word which classical antiquity 
recognized {crapKixo^, like the Latin ^ camalis,' hav- 
ing been called out by the ethical necessities of the 
Church), and at 2 Cor. iii. 3 well rendered ^ fleshy ; ' 
that is, having flesh for the substance and material 
of which it is made. I am not aware whether the 
word ' fleshen ' ever existed in the English language. 
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If it had done so, and still survived, it would be 
better still ; for ' fleshy ' may be ^ camosas,' as un- 
doubtedly may a-dp/civo^ as well (Plato, Zegg. x. 
906 c ; Aristotle, Mhio. Nic. iii. 9. 3), while ^flesh- 
en' must be what a-dpKivo^ means here, namely 

* cameus,' or made of flesh. Such a word may very 
probably have once existed in the language, a vast 
number of a like form having once been current, 
which have now passed away; as, for example, 

* stonen,' * homen,' ' clayen ' (all in Wiclif s Bible), 

* threaden ' (Shakespeare), ' tinnen ' (Sylvester), * mil- 
ken,' ' breaden,' 'reeden,' with many more (see my 
English Poet wnd Preamt^ 5th edit. p. 165 sqq.). 
Their perishing is to be regretted, for they were 
often by no means superfluous. Thus we have given 
up * stpnen ' and kept only ^ stony,' while the Ger- 
mans retain both ' steinig ' and ' steinem,' and find 
use for both ; as the Latin does for ' lapidosus ' and 

* lapideus,' ^ saxosus ' and * saxeus.' We might do 
the same for ^ stony ' and * stonen ; ' a * stony ' field 
is a field in which stones are many, a * stonen ' ves- 
sel would be a vessel made of stone. As again, a 
^ glassy ' sea is a sea resembling glass, a ^ glassen ' 
sea is a sea made of glass. And thus too ^ fleshly,' 

* fleshy,' and * fleshen,' would have been none too 
many, any more than are ' earthly,' ^ earthy,' and 

* earthen,' for all of which we are able to find their 
own proper employment. 
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* Fleshly' Insts (* carnal' is the word oftener em- 
ployed in our Translation, bnt in fixing the relations 
between aapKiicd^ and ^fdpKtvo^, it will be more con- 
venient to employ * fleshly ' and ^ fleshy ') are Insts 
which move and stir in the ethical domain of the 
flesh, which have in that rebellions region of man's 
corrupt and fallen nature their source and spring. 
Such are the aapta^l iwiOvfiuu (1 Pet. ii. 11), and 
the man who is acLptaxo^ is the man allowing an un- 
due preponderance of the adp^ ; which is in its place 
so long as it is under the dominion of the irpevfm, 
but which becomes the source of all sin and all op-' 
position to God so soon as the true positions of these 
two are reversed, and that rules which should have 
been ruled. But when St. Paul says of the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. iii. 1) that they were aapiavoi, he finds 
fault indeed with them ; but the accusation is far 
less grave than if he had written aapKixol instead. 
He does not intend hereby to charge them with 
positive active opposition to the Spirit of God — this 
is evident from the <»9 vrjirioi with which he pro- 
ceeds to explain it — but only that they were intel- 
lectually as well as spiritually tarrying at the thresh- 
old of the faith ; making no progress, aud content 
to remain where they were, when they might have 
been carried far onward by the mighty transforming 
powers of that Spirit which was freely given to them 
of God. He does not charge them in this word 
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with being em^ispiritual, but only with being un- 
spiritual, with being flesh and little more, when 
they might have been much more. He goes on in- 
deed, at verses 3, 4, to charge them with the graver 
guilt of allowing the adp^ to work actively, as a 
ruling principle in them; and he consequently 
changes his word. They were not adp/civoi alone, 
for no man and no Church can long tarry at this 
point, but aapKiKol as well, and, as such, full of 
" envying and strife and divisions " (ver. 3). 

In what manner our Translators should have 
marked the distinction between a-dp/civos and cap- 
KiKo^ here it is not so easy to suggest. It is most 
likely, indeed, that the diflSculty did not so much 
as present itseK to them, who probably accepted 
the received text, in which there was no variation 
of words. At 2 Cor. iii. 3 all was plain before 
them ; the trdpKvvai irXd/ce^ are, as they have given 
it well, the " fleshy tables of the heart ; " where 
Erasmus observes to the point that a-dp/avo^, nof 
aapKiK6^, is used, * ut materiam intelligas, non qua- 
litatem.' St. Paul is drawing a contrast between 
the tables of stone on which the law of Moses, was 
written and the tables of flesh on wUich Christ's 
law is written, and exalting the last over the first ; 
and so far from * fleshy ' there being a dishonourable . 
epithet, it is a most honourable, serving as it does to 
set forth the superiority of the new Law over the 
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old — the one graven on dead tables of stone, the 
other on the hearts of living men (of. Ezek. xi. 19 ; 
xxxvi. 26 ; Jer. xxsL 33). 



§ xxui. — irvovi^Kvevfia^ avefuy;, 

Fbom the association into which irpevfia is here 
bronght, it will at once be evident that it is only 
proposed to deal with it in its natural and earthly, 
not at all in its sapematural and heavenly, mean- 
ing. It may be permitted, however, to observe, by 
the way, that on the relations between Trvoi^ and 
irv€u/JM in this its higher sense there is a discussion 
in Augustine, De Ow. Dei, xiii. 22 ; cf. De Anim. 
et Efuj. Orig. i. 14. 19. The three words, as desig- 
nating not things heavenly but things earthly, diflfer 
from one another exactly as, according to Seneca, 
do in the Latin * aer,' * spiritus,' * ventus ' {Wdt. Qu. 
V. 13) : * Spiritum a vento motus ' separat ; vehe- 
mentior enim spiritus ventus est ; invicem spiritus 
leviter fluens aer.' 

Hvori conveys the impression of a lighter, gentler, 
breath of air than Tivevfia, as ^ aura ' than * ventus ' 

' So quoted in Doderlein ; but the edition of Seneca before mo 
reads *modu&* 
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(Pliny, j^. V. 6 : * Semper aer spiritu aliqno mo- 
vetur*; frequentius tamen atiras qnam ventos ha- 
bet ') ; thiB is evident from the following words of 
Plilo {Zeg. AlUg. i. 14) : irvorpf Si, aXX' ov iivevfia 
elfniKev, co9 Sia^pa^ oiai]^ * to fih yhp irveO/ia ve- 
v&ifrtu Kwrk ripf laypv icaX einovlav ical hivaiuv ' fj 
Si irvoif €09 &P avpd rk i<m teal avaOvfiiaai^ rfpefuiCa 
KCfX irpaeicL It may be urged as against this, that in 
one of the only two places where ttwm; occurs in the 
N. T., namely Acts ii. 2, the epithet fiiala is at- 
tached to it, and it plainly is nsed of a strong and 
vehement wind (cf. Job xxxvii. 9). But, as De 
Wette has observed, this may be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the fact that it was nece^ary to 
reserve irpevfia for the higher gift of which this 
TTi/oj} was the sign and symbol ; and it would have 
introduced, if not confusion, yet certainly a repeti- 
tion, for many reasons to have been avoided, to 
have employed that word here. 

Hvevfia is seldom used in the N. T., indeed only 
twice, namely at John iii. 8 ; Heb. i. 7 (in this last 
place not certainly), for wind ; but in the Septua- 
gint often, as at Gen. viii. 1 ; Ezek. xxxvii. 9 ; 
Eccles. xi. 5. The rendering of »i*ii in this last 
passage by ^ spirit,' and not, as so often, by * wind' 
(Job i. W ; Ps. cxlviii. 8), in our English Version, 
is to be regretted, obscuring as it does the remark- 
able connexion between these words of the Preacher 
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and our Lord's words at John iii 8, He, who ever 
moves in the sphere and region of the O. T., in 
those words of his, " The wind bloweth where it 
listeth," takes up the words of the Preacher, '* Thou 
knowest not what is the way of ihe wind; " who 
had thus ab^adj indicated of what higher mystettes 
these courses of the winds, not to be traced by man, 
were the symbol. Hvev/ia is found often in the 
Septuagint in connexion with thhh], but this gener- 
ally in a figurative sense : Job xxxiii. 3 ; IsaL xlii. 
6 ; Ivii. 16 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 16 {irvoif Trvevimroi). 

"Ave/ia^, etymologically identical with ^vehtus' 
and * wind,' is the strong, oftentimes the tempes- 
tuous, '^ind (1 Kin. xix. 11 ; Job i. 19 ; Matt vii. 
26 ; John vi. 18 ; Acts xxvii. 14 ; Jam. iii. 4 ; Plu- 
tarch, PrcB. Con;. 12). It is interesting and in- 
structive to observe that our Lord, or rather the 
inspired reporter of his conversation with Nicode- 
mus, which itself no doubt took place in Aramaic, 
uses not ave/io^, but irvevfjifi, as has been noted al- 
ready, when he would seek analogies in the natural 
world for the mysterious movements, not to be 
traced by human eye, of the Holy Spirit ; and this, 
doubtless, because there is nothing fierce or violent, 
but all measured in his operation ; while on the 
other hand, when St. Paul would describe men vio- 
lently blown about and tempested in a sea of error, 
it is KKv8oi>vi^6/ju€voi Kal irepc^po^ievoi irainl avefuA 
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T^ hiZcuTKoKUv; (Ephes. iv. 14 ; cfc Jude 12 with 2 
Pet. ii. 17). 



§ xxiv. — So/cifid^G), ireipafyi. 

These words occur not seldom together, as at 
3 Cor. xiii. 6 ; Ps. xxv. ii ; xciv. 10 (at Heb. iii. 9 
the better reading is ev SoKifuurla) ; but though 
both in our English Version are rendered * prove ' 
(John vT. 6 ; Luke xiv. 19), both * try ' (Kev. ii. 2 ; 
1 Oor. iii. 13), both * examine ' (1 Cor. xi. 28 ; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 5), they are not therefore perfectly synonymous. 
In SoKifid^etv, which has four other renderings in 
our Version, — ^namely, * discern' (Luke xii. 56); 
*like' (Rom. i. 28) ; ' approve' (Rom. ii. 18) ; ' al- 
low ' (Rom. xiv. 22), — ^lies ever the notion of prov- 
ing a thing whether it be worthy to he received or 
not, being, as it is, nearly connected with S^;^€<r5at. 
In classical Greek it is the technical word for put- 
ting money to the SoKifii] or proof, by aid of the 
So/elfiiov or test (Plato, TimceicSy 65 c; Plutarch, 
J)^. Orae. 21); that which endures this proof being 
SoKi/io^, that which fails oBoxifio^, which words it 
will be well to recollect are not, at least immedi- 
ately, connected with BoKv/idieiv, but with B^eaffai. 
Resting on the fact that this proving is through fire 
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(1 Cor. iii. 13), SoMfid^ew and irvpovv are often 
found together (Ps. xcv. 9 ; Jer. ix. 4). As em- 
ployed in the N. T., the word will in almost every 
case imply that the proof is victorionsly snrmonnted, 
the proved is also approved (2 Cor. viiL 8 ; 1 Thess. 
ii. 4 ; 1 Tim. iii. 10), just as in English we speak of 
tried men (= BeBoKifiaa-fUi/ot), meaning not merely 
those who have been tested, but who have stood the 
test. It is then very nearly equivalent to a^^ovv 
(1 Thess. ii. 4 ; of. Plutarch, TAeaeua, 12). Some- 
times the word will advance even a step further, 
and signify not merely to approve the proved, but 
to select or choose the approved (Xenophon, Anab. 
iii. 3. 12; cf. Eom. i. 18). 

But on hoKifi6fyiv there not merely for the most 
part follows a coming victoriously out of the trial, 
but also it is implied that the trial was itself made 
in the expectation and hope that so it would be ; at 
all events, with no contrary hope or expectation. 
The ore is not thrown into the fining pot — and this 
is the image which continually underlies the use of 
the word in the Old Testament (Zech. xiii. 9 ; Prov. 
viii. 10 ; xvii. 3 ; xxvii. 21 ; Ps. Ixv. 10 ; Jer. ix. 7 ; 
Sirac. ii. 5 ; Wisd. iii. 6 ; cf . 1 Pet. i. 7)— except in 
the expectation and belief that, whatever of dross 
may be found mingled with it; yet it is not aU 
dross, but that some good metal, and better now 
than before, will come forth from the fiery trial 
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(Heb. xii. 6—11 ; 2 Mace. vi. 12—16). It is ever so 
with the proofs to which He who sits as a Befiner 
in his Church snbnuts his own; his intention in 
these being ever, not indeed to find his saints pnre 
gold (for that He knows they are not), but to make 
them such ; to pnrge out their dross, never to show 
that they are all dross. As such, He is SoxtfLoarif^ 
r&p /capSi&v (1 Thess. ii. 4 ; Jer. xi. 20 ; Ps. xvi. 4) ; 
as such, Job could say of Him, using another equiv- 
alent word, BU/cpivi pie Sajrep Ti ^^ver^i/. To Him 
as such his people pray, in words like those of Abe- 
lard, expounding the sixth petition of the Lord's 
Prayer, ^ Da ut per tentationem probemur, non re- 
probemur.' And here is the point of divergence 
between the use of Sotufid^eiv and ireipd^evv, as will 
be plain when the second of these words has been a 
little considered. 

This putting to the proof may have quite an- 
other intention, as it may have quite another issue 
and end, than those which have been just described; 
nay, it certainly wiU have such in the case ot the 
false-hearted, and those who, seemingly belonging 
to God, had yet no root of the matter in themselves. 
Being proved or tempted, they will appear to be 
what they have alw^-ys been ; and this fact, though 
it does not overrule all the uses of iretpAXl^iVy does 
yet predominantly affect the use of the word. It 
Ues not of necessity in it that it should oftenest pos- 
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8088 an eTil significatioii, and imply a making trial 
with the intention and hope of entangling the per- 
son 80 tried in sin. neipd^eiv, coimeeted with 
*perior,' * experior,' irelpm, means properly no more 
than to make an experience of {irelpop Tutpfidveiv, 
Heb. xi. 29, 86), to pierce or search into (thns of 
the wicked it is said^ weipd^ova-i Odmrov, "Wlsd. ii. 
25 ; of. xii. 26 ; Ecolns. xxxix. 4) ; or to attempt 
(Acts xvi. 7 ; xxiv. 6). Bnt the word came next to 
signify the trying intentionally and with the piir« 
pose of discovering what of good or evil, of power 
or weakness, was in a person or thing (Matt. xvi. 1 ; 
xix. 3 ; xxii. 18 ; 1 Kin, x. 1) ; or, where this was 
already known to the trier, discovering the same to 
the tried themselves; as when St Fanl addresses 
the Corinthians, iavrois ireipd^ere, " try," or as we 
have it, " examine yourselves " (2 Cor. xiii. 5). It 
is thns that sinners are said to tempt God (Matt, 
iv. 7 [itnrevpd^eiv] ; Acts v. 9 ; 1 Cor. x. 9 ; Wisd. i. 
2), putting Him to the proof , refusing to believe TTitti 
on his own word or till He has shown his power. 
At this stage, too, of the word's history and snc- 
cessive usages we must arrest it, when we afi&rm 
of God that He tempts (Heb. xi. 17; cf. Gen. xxii. 
1 ; Exod. XV. 25 ; Deut. xiii. 8). In no other sense 
or intention can He try or tempt men (Jam. i. 13) ; 
but because He does tempt in this sense {yvfivaalivi 
XO'plv icai dvappiicreio^, (Ecumenius), and because of 
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the self-knowledge which may be won through 
these temptations, — so that men may, and often do, 
come out of them holier, humbler, stronger than 
they were when they entere'd in,* — St. James is able 
to say, " Count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations " (i. 2 ; cf. ver. 12). The word itself, 
however, does not stop here. The melancholy fact 
that men so often break down under temptation 
gives to iretpd^eiv a predominant sense of putting 
to the proof with the intention and the hope that 
they may break down ; and thus the word is con- 
stantly applied to the temptations of Satan (Matt, 
iv. 1 ; 1 Cor. vii. 5 ; Kev. ii. 10), which are always 
made with such intention, he himself bearing the 
name of The Tempter (Matt. iv. 3 ; 1 Thess. iii. 5), 
and evermore approving himself as such (Gen. iii. 
1, 4, 5 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 1). 

We may say then in conclusion, that while ttc*- 
pii^eiv may be used, but exceptionally, of God, So/ctr 

> Augustine (Serm. Ixxi. c. 10) : * In eo quod dictum est, Deus 
neminem tentat, non omni sed quodam tentationis modo Deus nemi- 
nem tentare intelligendus est : ne falsum sit illud quod scriptum est^ 
Tentat tos Dominus Deus Tester [Dent. xHL 8] ; et ne Ghiistum 
n^gemus Deum, vel dicamus fiilsum Evangelium, ubi legimus quia 
interrogabat disdpulum, tentans eum [Job. vi. 6]. Est enlm tenta- 
tio adducens peccatum, qu& Deus neminem tentat ; et est tentatio 
probans fidem, qu& et Deus tentare dignatur.* Cf. Serm, ii. c. S : 
* Deus tentat ut doccat ; diabolus tentat, ut decipiat.' Cf. 8erm, Ivii. 

€.9. 
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ud^ew could not be used of Satan, seeing that he 
never proves that he may approve, or tests that be 
may accept. 



SoifUa, ^p6mi<rvit yv&avi all occur together, Dan. 
i 4, 17. They are all ascribed to God {(f>povi^iii 
not in the N. T., for Ephes. i 8 is not in point); 
<ro<f>ia and ffp&ai^s Bom. xL 33 ; <l>p6vffa'i/9 and <ro^4a» 
Prov. iii. 19 ; Jer. x. 12. There have been various 
efforts to draw the exact lines of distinction betweon 
them. These, however they may vary in detail, 
have this in common, that ao<f>ia is always recog- 
nized as expressing the highest and noblest, as in- 
deed it must, being, as it is commonly declared, the 
knowledge of things divine and human. G€lmp icol 
auBfmirlvmv irp(Vffi4fo>v hn^m^fi/rf, Clemens of Alex- 
andria defines it {Pcedag. ii. 2), but adds elsewhere, 
KciX r&v rovT&v cdrUov {Strom, i. 5), following herein 
the Stoic definition.* Augustine distinguishes be- 
tween it and yv&a-i^ as follows {De Dvo, QuobbL iL 
qu. 2), ^ Hsdc ita discern! solent, ut sapientia [o-o^ifa] 
pertineat ad intellectum sdtemorum, scientia [twct^?] 

' On the relation oi ^iKotro^io, (hrvrffitwra <ro^laSy Philo, De Oong, 
Erud, Orat, xiv.) to ao<l>la see Clemens, Strom, L 5. 
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vero ad ea qusd sensibns corporis experimur ; ' and 
for a much fnller discussion see De Trm, xii. 22 — 
24 ; xiv. 3. Very much the same is said in regard 
of the relation between aoi^la and ^povqai^. Thus 
Philo, who defines ^p6vr}ac^ as the mean between 
cunning and folly, fiiarj iravovpylci^ koI fjuopUK ^^po- 
vqavi {Quod Devs. Imm. 35), gives elsewhere the 
distinction between it and (Toj>la {De Proem, et Pom. 
14) : So^ia phf yitp irpo^ Bepaireiav 660v> tfypovrfo-i^ 
Sk Tpo^ avdpenrlvov filov hvolicqaiv. This was the 
familiar and recognized distinction, as witness the 
words of Cicero {De Off. ii. 48) : ' Princeps om- 
nium virtutum est ilia sapientia quam a-o<f>lav Greeci 
vocant. Prudentiam' enim, quam Graeci <l>p6v7}(nv 
dicunt, aliam quandam intelligimus, quse est rerum 
expetendarum, fiigiendarmnque sci^atia ; ilia autem 
sapientia, quam principem dixi, rerum est divinarum 
atque humanarum scientia : ' cf. Tusc. iv. 26. In 
all this he is following in the steps of Aristotle, who 
thus defines <f>p6in}(ri<; {Ethic. Nic. vi. 6. 4) : ?f*9 
oKtidii^ fierh, X&ycv irpa/crucrf irepX tA dvdpanr^ a/yaOi^ 
Kol fcaxd. It will be seen from these references and 
quotations, that the Christian Fathers have drawn 
their distinction between these words from the 
schools of heathen philosophy, with only such deep- 
ening of their meaning as must necessarily foUow 
when tiie ethical terms of a lower are assumed into 
the service of a higher. 
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We may say boldly that ao^la is never in Scrip- 
ture ascribed to other than God or good men, except 
in an ironical sense, with the express addition, or 
subaudition, of rod Koafiov tovtov (1 Cor. i. 20), rov 
al&v(y: tovtov (1 Cor. ii 6), or some such words (2 
Cor. i. 12); nor are any of the children of this 
world called ao^l except with this tacit or express- 
ed addition (Luke x. 21) ; they are in fact the ^xitr- 
KOVT&; dwu <ro<f>ol of Kom. i. 22. For, indeed, if 
ao<f>la includes the striving after the best ends as 
well the using of the best means (cf. Aristotle, 
JEthic. Nic. vi. 7. 8), there can be no wisdom dis- 
joined from goodness, even as Plato had said long 
ago (Meneoii, 19) : iraaa iiTKmjfMi 'xwpi^ofUmf Buau- 
oavvT}^ xal ttj^ aXXof^ dperij^, wavovpyia ov ao^Ca 
^Cverac cf. Ecclus. xix. 20, 22, a fine parallel. 
The true antithesis to <ro^9 is avofjTo^ (Bom. i. 14). 
The oavveTo^ need not be more than intellectually 
deficient, but in the dvSrfTo^ there is always a moral 
fault which lies at the root of the intellectual, the 
vov<:, the highest kuowing power in man, the organ " 
by which divine things are known and apprehend- 
ed, being the ultimate seat of the error. Thus com- 
pare Luke xxiv. 25 {& avovfrot, koX fipaSek t§ /ca/>- 
Sl^); Gal. V. 1, 3; 1 Tim. vi. 9; Tit. iii. 3; in 
every one of which places the word has a moral 
tinge : it is the foolishness which is akin to and is 
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derived from wickedness, even as <r(Hl>la is the wis- 
dom which is akin to goodness. 

But ^pav7)ai<:, being a right use and application 
of the (f>pijv, is a fdaov. It may be akin to aa^la 
(Prov. X. 28), — ^they are interchangeably used by 
Plato, Conv. 202 ^, — but it may also be akin to 
iravovfTfla (Job v. 13 ; Wisd. xvii 7). It skilfully 
adapts its means to the attainment of the desired 
ends, but whether the ends themselves are good, of 
this the word afltoos nothing. On the diflferent 
kinds of <f>p6vfjtrv^, and the very different seiises in 
which it is employed, see Basil the Great, Sbm. ioh 
Princ. Prov. § 6 ; cf. Aristotle, Bhet. i. 9. It is 
true that on the only two occasions when <l>p6v7f<ri^ 
occurs in the N, T. (eV 4>povij(r€c Sneaicov, Luke i. 17; 
troipia /cal ippovi^a-eif Ephes. i. 8), it is used of a laud- 
able prudence, but for all this ^poi/iyo-t^ is not wis- 
dom, nor <f>p6vvfjLo^ wise; so that Augustine (De 
Gen. ad Lit. xi. 2) has right when he objects to the 
^sapientissimus' with which some Latin Version 
had rendered the if>povtfKiraTo^ applied to the ser- 
pent at Gen. iii. 1, saying, ^ Abusione nominis sa- 
pientia dicitur in malo ; ' cf. Con. Oomd. \. 6. And 
the same objection, as has been often urged, holds 
good against the " wise^ as serpents " (Matt. x. 16), 

* The Old Italic runs perhaps Into the opposite extreme, rendering 
^ytfjun here by * astuti ; ' which» however, it must be remembered, 
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^wiaer than the children of light " (Lukezvi. 8), of 
our Version. 

On the distinction between otHf^ia and yp&a-i^ 
fiengel has the following note {Gnamwij in 1 Car. 
12) : ^ Hind certnm, quod, nbi Deo ascribnntnr, in 
solis objectis diiSerunt; vid. Eom. si. 33. TJbi 
fidelibns tribunntnr, sapientia [ao^la] magis in ion- 
gmn^ latum, profundmn et altnm penetrat, quam 
cognitio [yvii<nsi]. Cognitio est quasi visus ; sapi- 
entia visus cum sapore; cognitio, rerum agenda- 
rum, sapientia, rerum setemamm ; quare etiam sa- 
pientia mm didtur abroganda, 1 Cor. xiii 8.' 

On the difference between yv&tri^ and irriyvm- 
(Fi^, it wiU be sufiScient to say that .the hrl in the 
latter must be regarded as intensiye, giving to the 
compound word, a greater strength than the simple 
possessed ; thus hrifieKeofuUt iinvoim, hraurOiwofuu : 
and, by the same rule, if yv&cK is ^ cognitio,' ^ kennt- 
niss,' hrlrpmav: is ^ major exactiorque cognitio ' 
(Qrotius), * erkenntniss,' a deeper and more inti- 
mate knowledge and lioquaintance ; not recogni- 
tion, in the Platonic sense of knowledge ; a remi- 
niscence, as distinct from cognition, if we might use 
that word ; which Jerome, on Ephes. iv. 13, and 
some modems, have aflSrmed. St. Paul, it will be 
remembered, exchanges the rfirfwiHTKto, which ex- 

had not in the kter Latin at all so evil a subaudition as it had ui the 
dassioal ; so Augustine (Ep. 167. 6) assures us. 
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presees his present and jGragmentary knowledge, for 
iiri ypoxrofj^u, when he wonld express his future in- 
tuitive and complete knowledge (1 Oar. ziii. 12). It 
is difficult to see how this should have been pre- 
served in the English Yersion ; our Translators have 
made no attempt to preserve it; Bengel does so by 
aid of *nosco* and ^pemoscam,' and Oulverwdl 
{Spiritual Optics^ p. 180) has the following note : 
^^Eiriyvcicrt^ and yv&<Ti»^ differ. ^Ewiyimat^ is fi 
fierd, riflf irpJirrqif yv&avv rov TTptir/fAaro^ wavTek^ 
icarii, Svvafiiv Karavfyqai^. It is bringing me better 
acquainted with a thing I knew before; a more 
exact viewing of an object that I saw before afar off. 
That little portion of knowledge which we had here 
shall be much improved, our eye shaQ be raised to 
see the same things more strongly and clearly.' All 
St. Paul's uses of hrirfvoxn^ justify and bear out 
this distinction (Rom. i. 28; iii. 20 ; x. 2; Eph. iv. 
13 ; Phil. i. 9 ; 1 Tim. ii. 4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 25). 



§ xxvi. — \aki<o, Xey© Qiulud, Xoyo^:), 

In dealing with synonyms of the N. T. we ought 
plainly not to concern ourselves with such earlier, 
or even cotemporary, uses of the words which we 
are discriminating, as lie altogether outside of its 
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q^here, when ibeae uses do nofc iUnstniAe, and have 
not affected, the acriptnral employment of the 
woidsb It win fMow from this that aU those eon- 
temptnoos uses of XaXdr as to talk at random, as 
one with no door to his lips might do; of Xakid as 
ahatterioMpama X070V 0X0709, Plato, JDefin. 416)— 
for I eannotbeUeve that we are to find this at John 
ir. 42 — may be dismisBed and set aside. The anti- 
thesis al the line of Enpolis, 

does not help ns, nor tonch the distincticNa between 
the words which we seek to draw ont. What that 
distinctionisjmay in this way be made dear. There 
are two leading aspects under which speech may be 
contemplated. It may, first, be contemplated as 
the articulate ntteranoe of hnman language, in con* 
trast with the absence of this, from whatever cause 
springing; whether from choice, as in those who 
hold their peace, wh^i they might speak ; or frt>m 
the present undeyeloped condition of the organs and 
faculties, as in the case of infants {vifirioi) ; or from 
natural defects, as in the case of those bom dumb ; 
or froift the fact of speech lying beyond the sphere 
of the powers with which as creatures they have 
been endowed, as in the lower animals. This is one 
aspect of speech, namdy articulated words, as dis- 
tinguished from silence, or from animal cries. But, 
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secondly, speech may be regarded as the brderly 
linking and knitting together in connected discourse 
of the inward thonghts and feelings of the mind, 

* verba legere et lecta ac selecta apte conglutinare ' 
(Valcknaer; cf. Donaldson, Cratylus, 453). The 
first is \aKuv = ia? , the German * lallen,' * loqni,' 

* sprechen,' to speak ; the second \iyeiv = ■«« , * di- 
cere,' * reden,' to discourse. 

Thus the dumb man, restored to human speech^ 
ikoKfiae (Matt. ix. 33; Luke xi. 14; cf. xii. 22), 
the Evangelists fitly employing this word, for they 
are not concerned with relating what the man said, 
but only with the fact that he who before was dumb, 
was now able to employ his organs of speech. So 
too, it is always XobKelv ykaHTo-fw (Mark xvi. 17; 
Acts if. 4 ; 1 Cor. xii. 30), for it is not what those 
in an ecstatic condition utter, but the fact of this 
new utterance itself, and quite irrespective of the 
burden of it, to which the sacred narrators would 
call our attention ; even as }utKelv may be ascribed 
to God Himself, (it is so more than once in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as at i. 1, 2,) where the 
point is rather His speaking to men than what it 
may have been that He spake. 

But if in \€lKhv the fact of uttering human words 
is the prominent notion, in Ur/eiv it is the words 
uttered, and that these are correlative to reasonable 
tlioughts within the breast of the utterer. Thus 
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sphere, when these uses do not illustrate, and have 
not affected, the scriptural employment of the 
words. It will follow from this that all those con* 
temptnons uses of XcCXjetv as to talk at random, as 
one with no door to his lips might do ; of Xa)ud as 
chatter {oKpaaia lUyfov oKoyo^, Plato, Defm. 416) — 
for I cannot believe that w^ are to find this at John 
iv. 42 — ^may be dismissed.and set aside. The anti- 
thesis of the line of Enpolis, 

does not help ns, nor touch the distinction between 
the words which we seek to draw out What that 
distinction is, may in this way be made dear. There 
are two leading aspects under which speech may bo 
contemplated. It may, first, be contemplated as 
the articulate utterance of human language, in con- 
trast with the absence of this, from whatever cause 
springing; whether from choice, as in those who 
hold their peace, when they might speak ; or from 
the present undeveloped condition of the organs and 
faculties, as in the case of infants (y^irioi) ; or from 
natural defects, as in the case of those bom dumb ; 
or froift the fact of speech lying beyond the sphere 
of the powers with which as creatures they have 
been endowed, as in the lower animals. This is one 
aspect of speech, namely articulated words, as dis- 
tinguished from silence, or from animal cries. But, 
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secondly, speech may be regarded as the orderly 
linkiTig and knitting together in connected discourse 
of the inward thoughts and feelings of the mind, 
Werba legere et lecta ac selecta apte conglutinare' 
(Valcknaer; cf. Donaldson, Gratylvs^ 453). The 
first is \a>sjdv = •»?? , the German * lallen,' ' loqni,' 
* sprechen,' to speak ; the second Xiycev = ■«» , * di- 
cere,' * reden,' to discourse. 

Thus the dumb man, restored to human speech, 
iKoKrifTe (Matt. ix. 33 ; Luke xi. 14 ; cf. xii. 22), 
the Evangelists fitly employing this word, for they 
are not concerned with relating what the man said, 
but only with the fact that he who before was dumb, 
was now able to employ his organs of speech. So 
too, it is always "KaKdv yko^atu^ (Mark xvi. 17 ; 
Acts if. 4 ; 1 Cor. xii. 30), for it is not what those 
in an ecstatic condition utter, but the fact of this 
new utterance itself, and quite irrespective of the 
burden of it, to which the sacred narrators would 
call our attention ; even as ^Xelv may be ascribed 
to God Himself, (it is so more than once in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as at i. 1, 2,) where the 
point is rather His speaking to men than what it 
may have been that He spake. 

But if in \a\eiv the fact of uttering human words 
is the prominent notion, in T^etv it is the words 
uttered, and that these are correlative to reasonable 
thoughts within the breast of the utterer. Thus 
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while the parrot or talking automaton (Bey. xiii. 
15) may be Baid, tbongh even they not without a 
certain impropriety, TmKeiv, Beeing they prodnoe 
Bonnds imitatiye of human speech ; yet seeing that 
there is nothing behind these sonnds, they conld 
never be said Xiyeof ; for in the \^iv lies ever the 
Swoia^ or thought of the mind, as the correlatiye 
and complement to the words on the lips. Of ^>p6r 
(€iv in like manner (it only occnrs twice in the If. 
T., Matt, xiii 86 ; xy. 16), Plutarch aflSrms iin&tit 
could not, but XaKeiv could, be predicated of mon- 
keys and dogs : XaKovai yhp oSrot^ ov ^pdl^ovat U 
{De Plae. PUL. y. 20). 

In the innumerable passages where the words 
occur together, I refer especially to sudi phrases as 
eKakffiae Tsjb^wv and^ the like (Matt. ix. 33 ; Luke 
xi. 14 ; cf; 'KaKffidei^ Xo709> Heb. ii. 2), each is true 
to its own meanirig, as just asserted. '£XaXi;o-e ex- 
presses the fact of opening the mouth to speak, as 
opposed to the remaining silent (Acts xyiii. 9); 
TJrftmv proceeds to declare what the speaker actually 
said. Nor is there, I belieye, any passage in the 
N. T. where the distinction between them has not 
been observed. Thus at Kom. xy. 18 ; 1 Oor. xi. 17 ; 
1 Thess. i. 8, there is no difficulty in giying to TsuKelv 
its proper meaning^ indeed all these passages gain 
rather than lose when this is dona At Rom. iii. 19 
there is an iDstructive exchange of the words. 
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AoKml and A4S709 in the K. T. are true to the 
distinction here traced. How completdj \aXrt4i 
no less than XoXeu/^ has put off every alighting sense, 
is abnndantlj clear from the fact that on one occa- 
sion it, as well as X(5709, is claimed by the Lord 
Himself (John viii. 43 ; cf. Ps. xviii. 4). This pas- 
sage in St. John deserves especial attention, as in it 
these two words occnr in a certain opposition to 
one another, and in the seizing of the distinction 
intended between them must lie the right nnder- 
stMiding of what the Lord here says. Wbat He in- 
tended by varying TjiKtd and TUr^of; has been very 
differently imderstood. Some, as Angnstine, thongh 
commenting on the passage, have omitted to notice 
the variation. Others, like Olshausen, have no- 
ticed, only to deny that it had any significance. 
Others again, admitting the significance, have fail- 
ed to draw it rightly out. It is clear that, as a fail- 
ing to understand his speech (\aX^ is traced up to 
a refusing to hear his word {^sjoyo^^ this last, as the 
root and ground of the mischief, must be the deep- 
er, the anterior thing. To hear his word, must be 
to give room to his truth in the heart. They who 
will not do this must fail to imderstand his TuiKiA, 
the outward utterance of his teaching. In oth^ 
words, they that ^are of God hear God's words, his 
pruiara, = 'koKid here,* (John viii. 47 ; xviii. 87), 

' Philo makes the distinction of the }Jrfos and the ^S/ua to be that 
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which they that are not of God do not and cannot 
hear. Melancthon : ^ Qni veri sunt Dei filii et do- 
moBtici nOn poBsnnt patemse domus ignorare lin- 
gnam.' 



§ xxviL — dwdKvrpoia'i^, KaraXKtvyi], iKcuriiM. 

These are three grand circles of images, by aid 
of which it is songht in the Scriptores of the K. T. 
to set forth to ns the inestimable benefits of Christ's 
death and passion. Transcending, as these benefits 
do, all hnman thought, and failing to find anywhere 
a perfectly adequate expression in human language, 
they must still be set forth by the help of language, 
and througlf the means of human relations. Here, 
as in other similar cases, what the Scripture does is 
to approach the central truth from different quar- 
ters ; to seek to set it forth not on one side but on 
many,4hat so these may severally supply the d^- 
ciency of one another, and that moment of the truth 
which one does not express, another may. The 
words placed at the head of this article, d^n-oKtrrpoh 
0-^9 or redemption, KaroKKcufii or reconciliation, 
iKaa-fiS^ or propitiation, are the capital words sum- 

of the whole and the part, Leg, Alleg. iii. 61 : rh 8i ^ijm fi^pos 
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ming up three such families of images; to one or 
other of which ahnost every word directly Ijearing 
on this work of our salvation through Christ may 
be more or less remotely referred. - 

To speak first of dTroXvrpaxrw, which form, and 
not XuTpatcTA?, St. Paid invariably employs, Xvrpa^ 
<rt9 occurring only at Luke i. 68 ; ii. 38 ; Heb. ix. 
12, — Chrysostom upon Eom. iii. 24, drawing atten- 
tion to this, observes that by this aTro the Apostle 
would express the completeness of our redemption 
in Christ Jesus, which no later bondage should fol- 
low : KaX oif^ a7rXa>9 ehre, XxnpaKrew^, d\X' dirdKuTpdh 
0'€6>9> (»9 fMfKirc fifJM^ hravehJBelv iroLhxv hr\ rifp airriiv 
SovXeiav. In this no doubt he has^ right, and there 
is the same force in the dwb of dwoKaraXXdao'ew 
(%hes. ii. 16 ; Ool. i. 20, 22), which is ^proraua 
reconcilifffe ; ' see Fritzsche on Eom. v. 10. Both 
wirdKvrpcuavi (which nowhere occurs in the Soptua- 
gint, but diroKvTpoto twice, Exod. xxi. 8 ; Zeph. iii.» 
1), and Xvrpfiwrt? are late words in the Greek lan- 
guage. Eost and Palm {Lex,) give no earlier au- 
thority for then^ than Plutarch {Pomp. 24), while 
XvrpomJ? seems to be peculiar to the Greek Scrip- 
tures (Ps. xviii. 16; Acts vii. 35), and such writ- 
ings as are dependent upon them. 

When Theophylact defines a*ir6kvTp<oai,^ as 17 
diro rrj^ av^QuCSjuirlwi hrav&KK7\<n^t he omits one 
most important moment of the word, and one con- 
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gfitatixig the central notLon of it, as indeed of ata 
word ^redemption' no less; for awoXurpwn^ is not 
recall from captivity merely, as he would imply, 
but recall from captivity through a price paid; 
cf. Origen on Bom. iii 24. The idea of deliverance 
through a price paid, thongh in actual use it may 
sometimes fall away firom words of this family (thus 
see Ps. cxzxiv. 24), is yet central to them. Let us 
keep this in mind, and we shall find ooimect them- 
selves with d^roXvT/xMr^ a whole group of most sig^ 
nificant words; not only Xurpov (Matt xk. 28; 
Marie X. 46); dvruKurpaif (1 Tim. ii 6); Xurpovp 
(Tit ii 14; 1 Pet i 18); \{rrpwrt<: (Heb. ix. 12) ; 
but arfop6fyvu (1 Cor. vi. 20) and i^opd^eof (1 Pet 
L 19 ; Luke i 74) : here indeed is a point of contact 
with the iKcurfiS^, for the \irpov paid in this wnvW* 
rpmaK, is identical with the wpocr^pd or dvala by 
which* that iKcurfio^ is effected. Kot to say that 
•tiiere also link themselves with cmoKvrpeixn^ all 
those passages which speak of sin as slavery, and 
of sinners as slaves (John vi. 17, 20; viii. 34; 2 
Pet ii. 19); of deliverance from sin as freedom, 
cessation of bondage ^John viii. 83, 36; Eom. viii 
21;Gal.v. 1). 

KaraXKarfi^, occurring four times in the N. T. 
only occurs twice in the Septuagint On one of 
these occasions, namely at Isai. ix. 5, it does not 
come iiHo consideration, meaning simply exchange ; 
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but at 2 Mace. v. 20 it is employed in the K. T. 
sense, being opposed to the opy^ rod Oeov, and 
expressing the reeonciUation, the eufiheia of God 
to his people. While iuOCKarfri (Eeclus. xxii. 23 ; 
xxviL 21), and huiXKdaaeiv (in the N. T. only at 
Matt. V. 24 ; of. Judg. xix. 8) ai>e the more frequent 
words in the earlier and more classical periods of 
the language/ stiU the grammarians are wrong who 
d^iounce KaTaXKaryi^ and /earaTOidaaeiv as words 
avoided by those who wrote the language in its 
highest purity. None need be ashamed of words 
which found favour with -^Eschylus {Sept con. Theb, 
767) ; and Plato {JPhced. 69 a). Fritzsche (on Rom. 
V. 10) has a valuable note disposing of Tittman's 
fancifiil distinction between KaToXKdcra-eiv and SmX- 

The Christian tcaTaXKcufq has two sides. It is 
first a reconciliation, 'qu4 Deus nos sibi recon- 
cQiavit,' laid aside his holy anger against pur sins, 
and received us into favour, a reconciliation eflfected 
once for all for us by Christ upon his cross; so 
2 Cor. V. 18, 19 ; Som. v. 10 ; in which last passage 
KarcCKKdaaeirOab is a pure passive, * ab eo in gra- 
tiam recipi apud quem in odio fderis.' But KaraX- 
Xarfq is secondly and subordinately the reconcilia- 

* Christ according to Glemoiit of Alexandria {Goh, ad Gen, 10)^ 
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tion, ^ qii& DOB Deo reconciliamnr/ the daily deposr 
tion, imder the operation of the Holy Spirit, of the 
enmity of the old man toward God, In this passive 
middle eense tcaroKKourireadai is uBed, 2 Cor. t. 20 ; 
and of. 1 Cor. vii. 11. All attempts to make this, 
the secondary meaning of the word, to be the pri- 
mary, test not on an unprejudiced ex^esis, but on 
a foregone determination to get rid of the reality of 
God's anger against sin. With /caraXXoyi; connects 
itself all that language of Scripture which describes 
sin as a state of enmity {Sj^pa) with God (Kom. 
viii. 7 ; Eph. ii. 15 ; Jam. iv. 4) ; and sinners as 
enemies to Him and alienated from Him (Bom. v. 
10 ; CoL i. 21) ; Christ on the cross as the Peace, 
and maker of peace between God and man (Ephes. 
ii. 14: ; Col. i. 20) ; all such language as this, " Be 
ye reconciled with God " (2 Cor. v. 20). 

Before leaving KaraXKarffi it may be well to ob- 
serve, that the exact relations between it and tKour- 
/i09, which will have to be considered next, are 
somewhat confused for the English reader, from the 
fact that the word * atonement,' by which our 
Translators have rendered KaroKXarf/i on one of the 
four occasions upon which it occurs in the N. T-, 
namely Bom. v. 11, has gradually shifted its mean- 
ing. It has done this so effectually, that if the trans- 
lation were now for the first time to be made, and 
words to be employed in their present sense and 
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not in their past, it is plain that it would be a mach 
fitter rendering of tKaa^ibq, the notion of propitia- 
tion, which we shall find the central one of this 
word, always lying in our present use of ' atone- 
pent.' It was not so once ; when our Translation 
was made, it signified, as innumerable examples 
prove, reconciliation, or the making up of a fore- 
going enmity ; all its uses in our ejSly literature 
justifying the etymology now sometinies called into 
question, that * atonement' is * at-one-ment,' and 
therefore = reconciliation : and consequently then, 
although not now, the proper rendering of kotclK- 
Xoyiy (see my Sdect Glosscm/^ s. w. ^ atone,' * atone- 
ment '). 

'IXao>to9 occurs only twice in the N. T., both 
times in the First Epistle of St. John (ii. 2 ; iv. 10). 
I am inclined to think that the excellent word ' pro- 
pitiation,' by which our Translators have rendered 
it, did not exist in the language when the ^earlier 
Eeformed Versions were made. Tyndale, the Ge- 
neva, and Cranmer have -"to make agreem&rvt^'^ 
instead of " to be the propitiation^^^ at the first of ^ 
these places; "He that obtaineth grace" at the 
second In the same way tXoorifpioi/, which we, 
though I think wrongly, have also r^idered ' pro 
pitiation ' (Konu iii. 25), is rendered in translations 
which share in what I conceive our error " the ob- 
tainer of mercy " (Cranmer), * a pacification ' (Ge- 
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neya) ; and first ^ propitiation ' in the Bheims — the 
Latin t^idendes of this translation giving it bold- 
ness to transfer this word from the Vidgate. ^IX/ia- 
fi09 is of rare nse also in the Septnagint, bnt in snch 
passages as Nmn. y. 8 ; Ezek. xliv. 27 ; 2 Mace. iii. 
83, it is bemg prepared for the higher employment 
which it shall obtain in the N. T. Connected with 
f X6<o9> * propitius,' tkcur/cearOiu, * placare,' * iram aver- 
tere/ * ex irato mitem reddere/ it is by Hesychins 
explained, not incorrectly indeed (for see Dan. ix. 
9 ; Ps, cxxix. 4), but inadequately, by the foUowing 
synonyms, cvfUveui, cvyja&pi^in^, SutXXtvf^, fearaX- 
XoyiJ, wpqirfi^ — ^inadequately, because in none, of 
these does there lie what is constant in tkaafio^j 
namely that the evfjbheia or goodwill has been gain- 
ed by means of some offering or other, ^ placamen.' 
The word is more comprehensive than iKaarrri^, 
which Grotius proposes as equivalent to it Christ 
does not*propitiate alone, as that word would say, 
but at once propitiates, and is Himself the propitia- 
tion ; being, to speak in the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in the offering of Himself both at 
once, dpxi€p€v^ and dva^ or wpoc^pd, for the two 
fdnctions of priest and sacrifice, which were divided, 
and of necessity divided, in the typical sacrifices of 
the law, met and were united in Him, the sin-offer- 
ing by and through whom the just anger of God 
against our sins was appeased, and God. was render- 
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ed propitious to ub once more. All this tiie word 
tka&fjm, applied to Him, declares. 

It will bo seen that with iKaafUs connect them- 
eelves a larger group of words and images than 
with either of the words preceding — all, namely, 
which set forth the benefits of Christ's death as a 
propitiation of God, even as aU which speak of Him 
as a sacrifice, an offering (Ephes. v. 2 ; Heb. z. 14; 
1 Cor. V. 7), as the Lamb of God (John i. 29, 86 ; 
1 Pet. i. 19), as the Lamb slam (Kev. v. 6, 8), and 
a little more remotely, bnt still in a lineal conse- 
quence from these last, all which describe Him as 
washing us in his blood (Eev. i. 5). As compared 
with KaroKKarflj (which is equivalent to the German 
Versohnung), iKaa-fi&i (which is equivalent^to Ver- 
siihnung) is the deeper word, goes more to the cen- 
tral heart of things. If we had only /KaroXXoT^ 
and the group of words and images which cluster 
round it, to set forth the benefits *of the death of 
Christ, these would indeed describe that we were 
enemies, and by that death were made friends ; but 
how made friends KwrcChXat/'/i would not describe at 
aU. It would not of itself necessarily imply satis- 
faction, propitiation, the daysman, the Mediator, 
the High Priest ; all which in tKaafiM are involved. 
I conclude this discussion with Bengel's excellent 
note on Som. iii. 24 : * tKaafio9 (expiatio sive pro- 
pitiatio) et aitokvrpfoav; (redemtio) est in fundo rei 
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neva) ; and first ^ propitiatioii ' in the Bheims — ^the 
Latin tendencies of this translation giving it bold- 
ness to transfer this word from the Vnlgate. ^Ikaa- 
lAo^ is of rare use also in the Septnagint, bnt in such 
passages as Knm. v. 8 ; Ezek. xliv. 27 ; 2 Mace. iiL 
8S, it is being prepared for the higher employment 
which it shall obtain in the N. T. Connected with 
rX€a>9, * propitius/ iKdc/eea-Oai, ^ placare,' * iram aver- 
tere,' ^ ex irato mitem reddere/ it is by Hesychins 
explained, not incorrectly indeed (for see Dan. ix. 
9 ; Ps. cxxix. 4), but inadequately, by the following 
synonyms, evfUveui, crvyy(o»fyrfai^, SuiKKayi^, KaraKr 
Xivfj, irpefoTff^ — ^inadequately, because in none, of 
these does there lie what is constant in Ikcur/^, 
namely that the evfjbiveui or goodwill has been gain- 
ed by means of some offering or other, ^ placamen.' 
The word is more comprehensive than tkcumy:, 
which Grotins proposes as equivalent to it. Christ 
does not*propitiate alone, as that word would say, 
but at once propitiates, and is Himself the propitia- 
tion ; being, to speak in the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in the offering of Himself both at 
once, apxi^pev^ and Ovaia or irpocr^pd^ for the two 
functions of priest and sacrifice, which were divided, 
and of necessity divided, in the typical sacrifices of 
the law, met and were united in Him, the sin-offer- 
ing by and through whom the just anger of God 
against our sins was appeased, and God was render- 
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ed propitious to ub once more. All this ike word 
tKjoufiM<;, applied to Him, declares. 

It will be seen that with tXaa-fjbo^ connect them- 
selves a larger group of words and images than 
with either of the words preceding- — all, namely, 
which set forth the benefits of Christ's death as a 
propitiation of God, even as aU which speak of Him 
as a sacrifice, an oflfering (Ephes. v. 2 ; Heb. x. 14; 
1 Cor. V. 7), as the Lamb of Gk)d (John i. 29, 86 ; 
1 Pet. i. 19), as the Lamb slain (Kev. v. 6, 8), and 
a Httle more remotely, but still in a lineal conse- 
quence from these last, all which describe Him as 
washing us in his blood (Kev. i. 6). As compared 
with lea/ToKKarfri (which is equivalent to the German 
Versohnung), iKaa-fw^ (which is equivalent^to Ver- 
suhnung) is the deeper word, goes more to the cen- 
tral heart of things. If we had only /caTaX\4vy7i 
and the group of words and images which cluster 
round it, to set forth the benefits *of the death of 
Christ, these would indeed describe that we were 
enemies, and by that death were made friends ; but 
haw made friends iearoKKa^ would not describe at 
alL It would not of itself necessarily imply satis- 
faction, propitiation, the daysman, the Mediator, 
the High Priest ; all which in tXacrfio^ are involved. 
I conclude this discussion with Bengel's excellent 
note on Eom. iii. 24 : * iKaafi^ (expiatio sive pro- 
pitiatio) et a/iroXvTpaai^ (redemtio) est in fundo rei 
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unicmn benefidum, scilicet, restitatio peccatoris 
perditi. ^AtroKurpaav; est respectu hoBtimn, et tear 
rdKKivffi est respectn Del Atqne Mc voces iKout' 
lAot; et KarcCKKarf/i itemin differant. ^iKourfio^ (pro- 
pitiatio) tollit offensam contra Demn ; xaraXXarfii 
(reconciliatio) est SiirXevpa^ et tollit {a) indignatio- 
nem Dei adversmn nos, 2 Cor. v. 19 (&) nostramque 
abalienationem a Deo, 2 Cor. v. 10.' 



§ xxviii. — ^a\/i(>9> i/JifVoi, ^Si}. 

All these words occur together at Ephes, v. 19, 
and again at Col. iii. 16 ; botlx times in the same 
order, and in passages which very nearly repeat 
one another; cf. Ps. Ixvi. 1. When some refdse 
even to attempt to distinguish them from each 
other, urging that St. Paul had certainly no inten- 
tion of giving a classification of Christian poetry, 
this may be, and no doubt is, quite true; but nei- 
ther, on the other hand, would he have used, where 
there is evidently no temptation to rhetorical ampli- 
fication, three words if one would have done equal- 
ly well. It may reasonably be doubted whether 
we can draw very accurately the lines of demarca- 
tion between the '^ psalms and hynms and spiritual 
songs" of which the Apostle makes mention, or 
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whether lie drew them for himself with a perfect 
accTiracy; the words, even at the time when he 
wrote, may have been often promiscuously, con- 
fdfiedly used. Still each must have had a meaning 
which belonged to it more, and by a better right, 
•than it belonged to either of the others; and this it 
may be possible to draw out, even while it is quite 
impossible with perfect strictness to distribute un- 
der these three heads Christian poetry as it existed 
in the Apostolic age. 

The Psalms of the O. T. remarkably enough 
have no single, well recognized, universally accepted 
name by which they are designated in the Hebrew 
Scriptures* They first obtained such in the Sep- 
tuagint. VclK^9 properly a touching, then a 
touching of the harp or other stringed instruments 
with the finger or with the plectrum ; was next the 
instrument itself, and last of all the song sung with 
this musical accompaniment. It is in this latest 
stage of its meaning that we find the word adopted 
in the Septuagint ; and to this agree the ecclesi- 
astical definitions of it ; thus in the Lexicon ascribed 
to Cyril of Alexandria: \0709 fiovcriKo^, irav eipvO- 
fKOS Kork Toif^ apfioviKOv^ \070v9 rb Spyavov /epow)- 
T(u ; cf. Clement of Alexandria {Pcedag. ii. 4) : o 
'^aXfiM, ififieki^^ ioTiv evXoyla teal cra>^p<ov. It is 
certainly far the most probable that the y^aXfioi of 
Jlphes. V. 19 ; Col. iii. 16, are the inspired Psalms 
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of the Hebrew Canon. The word mijui refer to 
these on every other occasion when it is met in the 
N. T., with only one exception, namely 1 Cor. xiv, 
26 ; and even there it in all likelihood means no- 
thing else ; and I mnst needs believe that the Psalms 
which the Apostle wonld have the Mtfafiil to sing 
to one another, are the Psalms of David, and of 
the other sweet singers of Israel ; above all, seeing 
that the word seems bounded and limited to its nar- 
rowest nse by- the nearly synonymons words with 
which it is grouped. 

But while the psalm by the right of primogeni- 
ture, as at once the oldest and most venerable, thus 
occupies the foremost place, the Church of Christ 
does not restrict herself to such, but claims the 
freedom of bringing new things as well as old out 
of her treasure-house. She will produce " hymns 
and spiritual songs" of her own, as.well as inherit 
psalms bequeathed to her by the Jewish Church ; a 
new salvation demanding a new song, as AuguBtine 
delights so often to remind us. 

It was of the essence of a Greek ifiiny; that it 
should be addressed to, or be otherwise in praise of, 
a god, or of a hero, that is, in the strictest sense of 
that word, of a deified man ; as CaUisthenes (Arrian, 
iv. 11) reminds Alexander ; who, claiming hymns 
for himself, or suffering them to be addressed to 
him, implicitly accepted not human honoui*8 tut 
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diviae (p/ivoi fih i<s rov9 0€oif^ irouwvrcu, hraivov Si 
€9 avOpwrrov^). In the gradnal brealoDg down of 
the distinction between human and divine, with 
the snatching on the part of men of divine hononre, 
the vfivo^; came more and* more to be applied to 
men ; although this not without observation (Athe- 
naeus, vi. 62 ; xv. 21, 22). When the word was as- 
sumed into the language of the Church, this essen- 
tial distinction clung to it still. A psalm might be 
a Dej^ofvmMsy the story of man's deliverance, or a 
commemoration of mercies which he had received ; 
affd of a " spiritual song " much the same could be 
said : a hymn must always be more or less of a 
Magnificat^ a direct address of praise and glory to 
God. Thus Jerome {In Ephes. v. 19) : ^ Breviter 
hymnos esse dicendum, qui fortitudinem et ntajes- 
tatem prsedicant Dei, et ejusdem semper vel bene- 
ficia, vel facta, mirantur.' Cf. Origen, Con. Gels. 
viii. 67 ; and a precious fragment, probably of the 
Presbyter Caius, preserved by Eusebius (JK E. 
v. 28) : '^clKiioI Sk oaot xal ^al a^eX^v air ap'xfj^ 
VTTO irurr&v r^pa^iaai rov Aoyov rov 0€ov rov Xpia-' 
Tov vfivova-v^edKoyovvre;. Augustine in more places - 
than one states the notes of what in his m|nd are 
the essentials of a hymn — ^which are three, It must 
be sung. It must be praise. .It must be to God. 
Thus Errnint. in Pb. Ixxii. 1 : * Hymni laudes sunt 
Dei cum cantico: hymni cantus sunt contijientes 
7 
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IftadeB Dei. Si dt lans, et non sdt Dd, non est 
hymimB: si sit laus, et Dei lans, et non cantetnr, 
non est hymnns. Oportet ergo nt, si sit hymnns, 
habeat hsBC tria, et landem, et Dd, et canticnnL' 
Of. Emitt. in P$. czlviii; 14 : ^ Hymnns seitis qnid 
est? Cantqs est cnm lande Dei. Si laadas Denm, 
et non cantas, non dicis hynmmn ; si cantas, et non 
laudas Demn, non dicis hymnnm; si laadas alind 
qnod non pertinet ad laudem Dei, etsi cantando 
landes, non dicis hjrmnnm. Hynmns ergo tria ista 
habet, et eantum, et laadem, et Del" Compare 
Gregory of Nasianznm : ^ 

hrauf6s itrrw cS ri rwf 4/a&¥ ^tpoureUf 
I 8* l^tvof , alro5 ^/ufAcA^s, &s olo/uu. 

Bat thoogh, as appears from these quotations, 
Hfivo^ in the fourth century was a word freely 
adopted in the Church, this was by no means the 
case at a somewhat earlier day. Notwithstanding 
the authority which St. Paul's employment of it in 
these two places which have been so often referred 
to might seem to give it, it nowhere otcurs in the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers, nor in those of 

' It ig not very easy to follow Augustine in his distinction between 
ft psalm and a oantide [canticum]. Indeed he acknowledges himself 
that he hui not arrived at any clearness on this matter {Bnarr, in Ps, 
Ixvii. 1 ; cf. in fs, iy, 1 ; pf. Hilary, Prol. in ZAb. Fsqim. §§19-21). 
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Jnstin Martyr, nor in the Apostolio Conatii/uMons } 
only once in Tertnllian {ad Uxor. n. 8). It is at 
least a plausible explanation of this that the word 
was so steeped in heathenignj, so linked with pro- 
fane associations, there were so many hymns to 
Zens, to Hermes, to Aphrodite, and the rest, that 
the early Christians shrank from and wonld not 
wijlingly employ it. 

If we ask onrselves what probably the hymns, 
which St. Paul desired that the faithful should sing 
among themselves, were, we may, I think, confi- 
dently assume that these observed the law to which 
the heathen hymns were submitted, and were hymns 
to Ood, Inspired specimens of the ijivo^ we may 
find at Luke i. 46—65 ; 68—79 j Acts iv. 24; such 
also probably was that which Paul and Silas, 
made to be heard from the depth of their Philip- 
pian dungeon {ifivovu rbv &€qp, Acts xvi. 26). How 
noble, how magnificent uninspired hymns could 
prove we have evidence in the Te Deimiy in the 
Veni Greator Spiritus^ and in many a later heritage 
for^ever which the Church has acquired. That the 
Church, at the time when St. Paul wrote, brought 
into a new and marvellous world of realities, would 
be rich in these we might be sure, even if no evi- 
dence existed to this effect, of which however there 
is abundance, more than one fragment of a hymn 
being probably embedded in St. Paul's own Epistles 
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(Ephes. y. 14; 1 Tim. iii. 16). And as it was quite 
impossible that the Ohristian Church, mightily re- 
leasing itself, though not with any revolutionary 
violence, from the Jewish synagogue, should ML 
into that mistake into which some portions of the 
Beformed Church afterwfurd ran, we may be sure 
that it adopted into liturgic use not psabns only, 
but also hymns, singing hymns to Christ as to Ood 
(Pliny, J^. X, 96) ; though this, as we may well 
conclude, to a larger extent in Churches gathered 
out \)f the heathen world than in those where a 
strong Jewish element was found. 

'/i&y (= aoiSi^ is the only word of this group 
which the Apocalypse knows (v. 9 ; xiv. 8 ; xv. 3). 
St. Paul, on the two occasions when he employs it, 
adds 'nveufjuirueij to it ; and this, no doubt, because 
fSS)} by itself might mean any kind of song, of bat- 
tle, of harvest, or festal, or hymeneal, while '^'Kfi69 
from its Hebrew, and Sfipoq from its Greek, use, 
did not require any such qualifying adjective. It 
will at once be evident that this epithet thus ap- 
plied does not necessarily imply that these ^8a£ 
were divinely inspired, any more iiian the avffp 
TTpevfJuiTt/eo^ was an inspired man (1 Cor. iii. 1 ; Gal. 
vi. 1) ; but only that they were such as were com- 
posed by spiritual men, and had to do with spirit- 
ual things. How, it may be asked, are we to dis- 
tinguish these " spiritual songs " from the "psalms '^ 
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and " hymns " with which they are associated by 
St. Paul ? If the first word represents the heritage 
of sacred song which the Christian Church derived 
from the Jewish, the second and third will between 
them express what .more of this sacred song it pro- 
duced out of its bosom; but with a difference. 
What the vfipoi were, we have abeady seen ; but 
Christian feeling will soon have expanded into a 
wider range of poetic utterances than those in which 
there is a direct address to the Deity. If we turn 
for instance to Keble's Ckristmn Yem^ or Herbert's 
Temple^ there are many poems in both which, as 
they certainly are not psalms, so as little do they 
possess the characteristics of hymns; but which 
would most justly be entitled " spiritual songs ; " 
and in almost all our collections of so-called 
" hymns " at the present day, there are not a few 
which by much juster title would bear this name. 
Calvin: *Sub his tribus nominibus complexus est 
[Paulus] omne genus canticorum; quae ita vulgo 
distinguuntur, ut Psalmus sit in quo concinendo 
adhibetur musicum aliquod instrumentum prsBter 
linguam ; hymnus proprie sit laudis canticum, sive 
assd voce, sive alitor canatur ; oda non laudes tan- 
turn contineat, sed paraeneses, et alia argumenta.' 
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§ xxix.--p<x7/>a/i/iaT0^, IStdrrj^. 

' TflBSB words occur together Acts iv. 13 ; drypafb- 
fuiTo^ nowhere else in the N. T., but ISuoiTy: on four 
other occasions (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 28, 24 ; 2 Cor. xL 6). 
In that first-named passage there can be little doubt 
that according to the natural rhetoric of human 
speech the second word is stronger than the first, 
adds something to it; thus our Translators hare 
evidently understood them, rendering arfpa^iiuiTVi 
'unlearned,' and ISidni]^ 'ignorant;' and so Ben- 
gel : ' drypafifLaro^ est rudis, ^Swiny? rudior.' 

"When we seek more accurately to distinguish 
them, and to detect the exact notion which each 
conveys, the second, as the word of more various 
and subtle uses, will mainly claim our attention. 
^AypdfifjLOTo^ need not occupy us long; it is simply 
illiterate (John vii. 13 ; Acts xxvi. 24; 2 Tim, iii, 
16) ; the a/ypdfifuiTo^ being joined by Plato with 
2/9009, rugged as the mountaineer {Ont. 109 rf), 
with ofiovafy; {Tmi. 23 J); by Plutarch set over 
against the fMefMovamfiho^ {Adv. Gd. 26). 

But lSu!>Tr)9 is a far more complex word. Its 
primary idea, the point from which, so to speak, 
etymologically it starts, is that of the private man, 
occupying himself with tA iSui, as contrasted with 
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the political ; the man unclothed with office, as set 
oyer against and distingnished from him who bears 
some office in tiie state. But then as it lay very 
deep in the Greek mind, bting one of the strongest 
convictions there, that in public life the true educa- 
tion of the man and the citizen consisted, a con- 
temptuous use lay very near to ISuorff^, which it 
did not fail presently to make its own. The iZmrt^t 
unexercised in business, unaccustomed to deal with 
his fellow-men, is impractical ; and thus the word 
is joined with am'p&yfmv by Plato {Rep. x. 620 e\ 
cf. Plutarch, De Vwt. et Vit. 4), with airpatcro^ by 
Plutarch *(PAi7. esse cum Prmc. 1), who sets him 
over against the itoXitikos koI irpaicTiKh^. Buttnore 
than this, he is boorish, and thus iZuSmyi is linked 
with arfpoi/eo9 (Chrysostom, In 1 JEp. Cor. JBbm. 3), 
with am-alSevTo^ (Plutarch, Arist. etMen. Com/p. 1).' 
The history of the word by no means stops here, 
though we have followed it as far as is absolutely 
necessary to explain its association at Acts iv. 18 
with d7p«£/t/AaT09, and the points of likeness and dif- 
ference between them. But for the sake of the 
^ther passages where it occurs, and to explain why 
it should be used at 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 28, 24, and ex- 
actly in what sense, it may be well to pursue this his- 

' There is, I may observe, an excellent discussion on the sucoeffidve 
meanings of X^\/&m% in Bishop Horslcy^s TriuiU in Controversy toith 
Vr. Priestly^ Appendix^ JHsguisition Seeondf pp. 476 — 4S5. 
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tory a little farther. The circnmstaiice is explain- 
ed bj a smgalar characteristie of the word, which 
IB not easy to describe, but which a few examples at 
once make intelligible, ^ere lies continually in it 
a negation of that particular skill, knowledge, pro- 
fession, standing, over against which it is antitheti- 
cally set, and not of any other except that alone. 
For example, is the IBuott)^ set over against the 
^luovpyo^ (as by Plato, Theag. 124 o), he is the un- 
skilled man as set over against the skiQed artificer ; 
any other dexterity he may possess, but that of the 
Sfffiiovpyo^ is denied him. Is he set over against 
the larpo^, he is one ignorant of the physician's art 
(Plato, JS^. iii. 889 6; Philo, De Conf. lAng. 7) ; 
against the ao(f>iaTii<;, he is one unacquainted with 
the dialectic fence of the sophists (Xenophon, De 
Venat 13 ; cf. Hiero, i. 2 ; Lucian, Pise. 34 ; Plu- 
tarch, Symp. iv. 2. 8). Those unpractised in gym- 
nastic exercises are l^i&rcu as contrasted with the 
offXrfTcU (Xenophon, Siero^ iv. 6 ; Philo, De Sept. 
6); subjects are ISuiyrat as contrasted with their, 
prince (Id. De Ahrah. 88) ; the underlings in the 
harvest-field are IBi&rcu fcal xnrqpiTcu as distinguish-* 
ed from the fffefiove^; (Id. De Somn. ii. 4) ; and last- 
ly, the. whole congregation of Israel are iZiSntu as 
contrasted with the priests {De Vit Mos. iii. 29). 
With these uses of the word to assist us, it is im- 
possible, I think^ to come to any other conclusion 
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thair that the ISiArai of St. Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 
24) are the plain believers, with no special spiritual 
gifts, aa distinguished from those who were in the 
possession of these ; even as elsewhere they are the 
lay members of the Church as contrasted with those 
who minister in the "Word and Sacraments ; for it 
is ever the word with which it is at once combined 
and contrasted which determines its use. 

But to return to the matter immediately before 
us. For this it wiU be sufficient to say that when 
the Pharisees recognized Peter and James as men 
ar/pdfifiaTOi Kal tSurrai, in the first word they ex- 
pressed more the absence in them of book-learning, 
and, confining as they would have done this to the 
O. T., the iepit ypdfifmra, and to the glosses of the 
elders upon these, their lack of acquaintance with 
such fore as St. Paul had learned at the feet of 
Gamaliel; in the second the absence in'4liem of 
that education which men insensibly acquire by 
mingling with those who have important affairs to 
transact, and by themselves sharing in the transac- 
tion of such. Setting aside that higher trailing of 
the heart and the intellect which comes from direct 
contact with God and his truth, no doubt books 
and public life, literature and politics, are the two 
most effectual organs of mental and moral training 
which the world has at its command-^the second, 

as needs hardly be said, immeasurably more effec- 
7* 
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toal than the first. He is aypd^ifMro^; who has not 
shared in the first, tSiATfi9 who has no part in the 
second. 



0ns Translators have not always observed the 
distinction which exists between ioicetp = ^ videri,' 
and <f>aiv€a04U = ^ apparere.' Josceip expresses the 
subjective mental estimate or opinion about a mat- 
ter which men form, their So^a concerning it, which 
may be right (Acts xv. 28 ; 1 Cor. iv. 9 ; vii. 40 ; 
cf. Plato, Tim. 51 ^, So^a akv0v^)y but which may 
be wrong ; involving, as it always does, the possi* 
baity of error (2 Mace. ix. 10 ; Matt. vi. 7 ; Mark 
vi. 49; John xvi. 2; Acts xxvii. 13; cf. Plato, 
Gorg. 458 a, 86^a '^vSij^; Xenophon, 0^\ i. 6. 
22 ; Mem. i. 7. 4 ; urxypbv, fi,if ivrn, Sotceiv, to have 
a false reputation for strength) ; ^alveaOat on the 
contrary expresses how a matter phenomenally 
shows and presents itself^ with no necessary assump- 
tion of any beholder at all ; suggesting an opposi- 
tion not to the 8v, but to the voovfievop. Thus, 
when Plato {H^. 408 a) says of certain heroes in 
the Trojan war, aryaOol wy>09 top iroKe/Jtov ij>dv7}<rav, 
he does not mean they seemed good for the war 
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and were not, but they allowed good, with the tacit 
consequence that what they showed, they were as 
well. So too, when Xenophon writes i^vero lyyia 
ZinrcDv {Andb. i. 6. 1), he would imply that horses 
had been actually there, and left their prints on the 
ground. He could only have used So/ceiv, supposing 
him to have wished to say, that Cyrus and his com- 
pany took for tte tracks of horses what indeed might 
have been, but what also might not have been, such 
at all ; cf. Mem, iii. 10. 2. Zeune : ' Soxeip cemitur 
in opinione, quse falsa esse potest et vana; sed 
4>cdve<rd(u plerumque est in re extra mentem, quam- 
vis nemo opinatur,' Thus hoKei ^veaOai (Plato, 
PhoBdr. 269 d; Legg. xii. 960 d). 

Even in passages where hoKdv may be exchanged 
with tbfOAt it does not lose the proper meaning which 
Zeune gives to it here. There is ever a predomi- 
nant reference to the public opinion and estimate, 
rather than to the actual being ; however the for- 
mer may iJe the just echo of the latter (Prov. xxvii. 
14). Thus, while there is no slightest touch of 
irony in St. Paul's use of oi SoKovvre^ at Gal. ii. 2, 
oi Sotcouvre^ etval n (ii. 6), and manifestly could not 
be, seeing that he is so characterizing some of the 
chiefest of his fellow Apostles, the words at the 
same time express rather the reputation in which 
they were held in the Church than that which in 
themselves they were, however this reputation was 
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only the true measxu^ of their worth (= eirUrqiJLoi^ 
Bom. xvL 7) ; compare Euripides, Hec. 295, and . 
.Porphyry, De Ahst. ii. 40, where oi Sotcovvre: in 
like manner is put absolutely, and set over against 
rh TrKi^ffif. In the same way ol Soxavvre^ Apx^^v 'r&v 
iOv&v (Mark z. 42) casts no doubt on the reality of 
the rule of these, for see Matt. xx. 26, but as little 
is it redundant. It means those who are acknaw- 
ledged as rulers of the Gentiles ; c£ Josephus, AnU. 
zix. 6. 3 ; Susan. 5 ; and Winer, Qrcmm. § Ixvii. 4. 
But as on one side the mental conception may 
have, but also may not have, a corresponding truth 
in the world of realities, so on the other the appear- 
ance may have a reality behind it, and <l>alv€a6(u is ' 
often synonymous with ehai and yiyveaOM (Matt, 
ii. 7 ; xiii. 26) ; but it may also have none ; ^I'o- 
/Aci/a for instance are set off against rit Svra t§ 
aXtfOelcf by Plato {H^. 696 e) ; being the reflec- 
tions of things^ as seen in a mirror : or it may be 
utterly false, as is the show of goodness Vhich the 
hypocrite makes (Matt, xxiii. 28). It must not be 
assumed that in this latter case j>aLvead<u runs into 
the meaning of Boxeiv, and that the distinction is 
broken down between them. It still subsists in the 
objective character of the one, and the subjective 
character of the other. Thus, at Matt, xxiii. 27, 
28, the contrast is not between what other Tnen took 
the Pharisees to be, and what they really were, 
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but what they sJiowed themael/oes to other men 
{ipaivea-de rolt^ avffpanroi^ Sixatoi), and what they 
were indeed. . 

AoKelv signifying ever, as we have seen, that 
subjective estimate which may be formed of a thing, 
not the objective show and seeming which it ac- 
tually possesses, it will follow that our Translation 
of Jam. i..26 is not perfectly satisfactory: " If any 
man among you seem to he rdigioua \poKel 0prj<rKo<: 
elvaC\, and -bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
hifi own heart, this man's religion is vain." . This 
verse, as it here stands, must before now have per- 
plexed many. How, it will have been asked, can a 
man " seem to be rehgious," that is, present him- 
self to others as such, when his religious pretensions 
are belied and refiited by the allowance of an un- 
bridled tongue? But render the words, "K any 
man among you think himself religious " (cf. Gal. 
vi. 3, where hoKei is rightly so translated ; as is the 
Yulgate here, " se putat religiosum esse "), " and 
bridleth not his tongue, &c." and all will then be 
plain. It is the man's own subjective estimate of 
his spiritual condition which So/ceJ expresses, an esti- 
mate which the following words declare to be alto- 
gether erroneous.* If the Vulgate in dealing here 



' Compare Ileb. iv. 1, whore for ^ok^ the Vnlgate has rightly 
* existimctur.' 
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with one of these words is right, while our Tranda* 
tors are wrongs elsewhere in dealing with the other 
it is wrong, while they are right. At Matt. vi. 18 
(^^ that thou appear not nnto men to fast "), it has 
^ ne videaris,' although at ver. 16 it had rightly ^ ut 
appareant;' but the disciples are here warned not 
against the hypocrisy of wishing to be supposed to 
fast when they did not, as these words might imply, 
but against the ostentation of wishing to be hnawn 
to fast, when they did ; as lies plainly in the Sttw; 
fiif ^av^ of the original. 

The force of ffxiiveaOm, attained here, is missed 
in another place of our Version; although not 
through any confdsion between it and Sotceiv, but 
rather between it and ^lv€iv, there. We render 
iu oh ifMUfecOe w^ ^itoarrjp^ h tcocrfuf (Phil. ii. 16), 
^^ among whom ye shme as lights in the world." 
To justify " ye shine '^ in this place, which is com- 
mon to all the Versions of the English Hexapla, St. 
Paul should have written ^Mlvere (John i. 5 ; 2 Pet 
i. 19 ; Eey. i. 10), and not, as he has written, ^A 
veade. It is worthy of note that, while the Vul- 
gate, having ^ lucetis,' shares and anticipates our 
error, an earlier Version was free from it, as is evi- 
dent from the form in which the verse is quoted by 
Augustine {Ena/rr. w, Ps, cxlvi. 4) : * In quibus ap- 
pcM/^etie tanquam luminaria in cfielo.' 
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§ xxxi. — ZwVi OTfplov. 

Thses are passages out of number where one of 
these words might be employed quite as fitly as the 
other, even as there are many in which they are 
used interchangeably, as by Plutarch, De Cap. ess 
In. UtU. 2. This is not however sufficient to prove 
that there is no distinction between them, if others 
occur, however few, where one would be fit and 
the other not ; or where, though neith^ would be 
unfit, one would yet possess a greater fitness than 
would the other. The distinction, latent in the 
other cases, because there is nothing to evoke it, 
emerges in these. 

The difference between ^i$ov and Offpiov is the 
difference not between two terms in any respect^ 
coordinate; one, on the contrary — that is, the se- 
cond — ^is wholly subordinate to the first, is a less 
included in a greater. All creatures that live on 
earth, including man himself, XoyiKov Kid iroKvnicov 
i&ov, as Plutarch (De Am. Frd. 3) so grandly 
describes him, are 2;a)aXAristotle, Sist. Anim. i. 5. 
1); nay, God Himself is JSov aBdvarw (Plato, 
Def.)y being indeed the only one to whom life by 
absolute right belongs ; ^/a^v 8^ tov &ebv eivcu ^&ov 
a&iov apKrrov (Aristotle, Metaph. xii. 7). It is true 
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that there is no example of this emplojmeat of 
(Soy to deeigDate man in the K. T. ; but see Plato, 
Pd. 271 e; Xenophon, Ojfr. i. 1. 3; Wisd. xix.30; 
Btill le80 to designate God ; for whom, as not merely 
living, but as being absolute life, the one fountain 
of life, the airo&iov, the fitter and more reverent 
^€i>4 is retained (John i. 4; 1 John i. 2). In its 
ordinary use ^&ov covers the same extent of mean- 
ing as our own word ^ anfmal,' having generally, 
but by no means universally (Plutarch, J)e Garr. 
22 ; Heb. xiii. 11), oKoyov or some such epithet at- 
tached (2 Pet ii. 12 ; Jude 10). 

Offplov, a diminutive of 6iip, which in its JEolie 
form ^ifp gives the Latin ^ fera,' and appears in its 
more usual shape in the German ^ Thier ' and our 
own ^ deer,' like 'xpvaiov, fiijSXJov, (JMprlov, offyeiov, 
and so many other words in the Greek language 
^(see Fischer, Prol. de VU. Zex. JV. T. p, 256), has 
quite left b6hind its diminutive signification ; how 
completely it is felt to have done so is remarkably 
attested in the modem compound ^ megatherium ;' 
and compare Xenophon, Cyrap. i. 4. 11, dripla /Lte- 
7<£\a. Neither does Oiipiov exclusively mean the 
mischievous and cruel beast, for see Heb. xii. 20 ; 
Exod. xix. 13 ; at the same time it has predomi- 
nantly this meaning (Mark i. 13; Acts xxviii. 4^ 
5) ; Oripva at Acts xi. 6 being distinguished from re- 
TpdiroSa. It is very noticeable that, numerous as 
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are the passages of the Septuagiiit where beasts for 
sacrifice are mentioned, it is never under this name; 
and the reason of this is evident, namely, that the 
brutal, bestial element is that which the word brings 
prominently forward, and not that wherein the 
lower animals are akin to man, not that therefore 
which gives them a fitness to be offered as substi- 
tutes for man. Here, too, we have an explanation 
of the frequent transfer of Orjplov and drjpuoSrj^, as in 
Latin of ' bestia ' and * bellua,' to fierce and brutal 
men (Tit. i. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 32; Josephus, Antt 
xvii. 5. 5 ; Arrian, In £}pict. ii. 9). 

All this makes the more to be regretted the 
breaking down for the English reader of the dis- 
tinction between l^&ov and Orjpiov in the Apocalypse, 
by the rendering of JSa as ' beasts ' throughout that 
Book. As I could only say over again in other 
words what I had said before, I will make no apol- 
ogy for quoting on this matter some words of my 
own {On the Authorized Version of the New Testa- 
ment, 2d edit. p. 102) : * One must always regret, 
and the regret has been often expressed — ^it was so 
by Broughton almost as soon as our Version was 
published — ^that in the Apocalypse our Translators 
should have rendered Oriplov and ^Sk>v by the same 
word, * beast.' Both play important parts iu the 
book ; both belong to its higher symbolism ; but to 
portions the most different. The gSa or " living 
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creatnreB," which stand before the throne, in which 
dwells the fulness of all creatorely life, as it gives 
praise and glory to God (iv, 6 — ^9 ; t. 6 ; vi. 1 ; and 
often) form part of the hea/oenly symbolism ; the 
Oflpla, the first beast and the second, which rise up, 
one from the bottomless pit (xi. 7), the other from 
the sea (xiii. 1), of which the one makes war npon 
the two Witnesses, the other opens his month in 
blasphemies, these form part of the hellish sym- 
bolism. To confound these and those nnder a com- 
mon designation, to call those ^beasts' and these 
* beasts,' wonld be an oversight, ev€3i granting the 
name to be suitable to both ; it is a more serious 
one, when the word used, bringing out, as this must, 
the predominance of the lower animal life, is ap- 
plied to glorious creatures in the very court and 
presence of Heaven. The error is common to all 
the translations. That the Bheims should not have 
escaped it is strange ; for the Yulgate renders {jiiM 
by *animalia' ('animantia' would have been still 
better), and only Oiiplov by * bestia.' If 55a had al- 
ways been rendered " living creatures," this would 
have had the additional advantage of setting these 
symbols of the Apocalypse, even for the English 
reader, in an unmistakeable connexion with Ezek. 
i. 6, 13, 14, and often; where " living creature" is 
the rendering in our English Version of n;n, as 
(liSoi; is in the Septuagint. 
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§ xixii.-— uTre/), avrL 

It lias been often claimed, and in the interests 
of an all-important truth, namely the vicariom 
character of the sacrifice of Christ, that insnch pas- 
sages as Heb. ii. 9 ; Tit. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 6 ; Gal. 
'iii. 13 ; LnkQ xxii. 19, 20 ; 1 Pet. ii. 21 ; iii. 18 ; 
iv. 1 ; Eom. v. 8 ; John x. 15, in all of which Christ 
is said to have died imkp irdvroav, inrlp fjijAv, inrip 
r&v wpofidrtov, and the like, vTrip shall be accepted 
as equipollent with dm-l: it being further urged 
that, as dvrl is the preposition first of equivalence 
(Homer, II. ix. 116, 117) and then of exchange 
(1 Cor. xi. 15 ; Heb. xii. 16 ; Matt. v. 88), inrep 
must in the passages referred to above be regarded 
as hatmg the same force. Each of these, it is evi- 
dent, would thus become a diotwrrt jprobcmB for a 
truth, in itself most vital, namely that Christ suf- 
fered, not merely on our behalf and for .our good, 
but also in our room, and bearing that penalty of 
our sins which we otherwise must have borne. 
Now, though some have denied, we must yet ac- 
cept as certaia that \mkp has sometimes this mean- 
ing. Thus in the Gorgiaa of Plato, 616 c?, eyo) xnrep 
aov aTTOKpivovfuu, I will answer in your stead ; cf. 
Thucydides, i. 141 ; Euripides, AlcestiSy 712 ; Poly- 
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binB, iii. 67. 7 ; Hulem. 13 ; and perhaps 1 Cor. xv. 
29 ; but it is not less certain, that in passages far 
more nnmerons inrip means no more than, on be- 
half o^ for the good of; thns Matt. v. 44 j^ John 
xiii. 37 ; 1 Tim. ii. 1, and continnallj. It mnst be 
admitted, I think, to follo\i^rom this, that had we 
in the Scripture only statements to the effect that 
Christ died tnrkp ^fi&v, that He tasted death inrkp 
wavrS^, it would be impossible to found on these 
any irrefragable proof that the death of Christ was 
vicarious. He dying in our stead, and Himself bear- 
ing on his Cross our sins and the penalty of our 
sins ; however we might find it, as no doubt we do, 
elsewhere (Isai. liii. 4 — 6). It is only as having 
other declarations to the effect that Christ died avrl 
iroXK&v (Matt. xx. 38), gave Himself as an avri- 
Xvrpov (1 Tim. ii. 6), and bringing these others to 
the interpretation of those, that we feel we Kave a 
perfect right to claim such declarations of Christ's 
death^br vs as also declarations of his death in ow 
€tead. And in them beyond doubt the preposition 
fnrip is the rather employed, that it may embrace 
both these meanings, and express how Christ died 
at once for owt sq/^ (here it touches more nearly 
on the meaning of irepl. Matt. xxvi. 38 ; Mark xiv. 
24 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18 ; Std also once occurring in this 
connexion, 1 Cor. viii. 11), and inov/r stead; while 
ami would only have expressed the latter. 
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Tischendorf, in hie little treatise, Doctrma Pavh 
de vi mortis Christie aati^actaridy has some excel- 
lent, remarks on this matter : ' Fnerunt, qtii ex solA 
•natnr^ et osn prsepositionis tnrip demonstrare cona- 
rentur, Panltim docnisse satisfactionem Christi vica- 
riam ; alii mrsiis negamnt, prsepositionem {nrip a 
N. Test, anctoribiis recte positam esse pro ami, inde 
probatnri contrarimn. Peccatum utrimque est. 
Sola preepositiO'Utramque pariter adjnvat senten- 
tiarum partem ; pariter, inqnam, ntramque. Nam- 
qne in promptu sunt, contra perplnrinm opinionem, 
desumta ex mnltis vetemm Grsecorum scriptoribns 
loca, qnsB prsepositioni {nrip significatum, loco, vice, 
alicnjus plane vindicant,- atque ipsnm Panlnm eodem 
significatu eam nsnrpasse, et qnidem in locis, qusd 
ad nostram rem non pertinent, nemini potest esse 
dnbinm (cf. Philem. 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 20 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
29). Si autem qnseritur, cur h&c potissimum jhw- 
positione incerti et fluctuantis significati^ in re tam 
gravi usus sit Apostolus — inest in ipsA prsepositione 
quo sit aptior reliquis ad describendam Christi mor- 
tem pro nobis oppetitam. Etenim in hoc yersaii 
rei summam, quod Christus mortuus sit in commo- 
dum hominum, nemo negat ; atque id quidem fac- 
tum est ita, ut moreretur hominum loco. Pro con- 
junctd significatione et commodi et vicarii praiclare 
ab Apostolo adhibita est prsepositio inrip. Itaque 
rectissime, ut solet, contendit Winerus noster, non 
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lioere nobis in gravibuB lodfi, abi de morte Ghrififi 
agator, preepoaitionem wrip simpliciter = avri sn- 
mere. Est enim plane Latinoram prOj no&tnxm/Hr. 
Qnotieacnnque Paulna Ghristnm pro nobis mortaiun 
esse docet, ab ipsft notione vicarii non diBJnnctam 
esse voloit notionem commodi, neqne mnqnam ab 
hACy-qnamvis perquam aperta sit, exclndi illam in 
istft fonnuU, jure meo dico.' 



§ xxxiii. — <f>ov€ih, avOfmiroKTOVfy;, at/cdpio^. 

OuB Translators have rendered all these words 
by * mnrderer,' a word apt enough in the case of 
the first (Matt. xxii. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 15 ; Eev. xxi. 8), 
but at the same time so general that it keeps out of 
sight characteristic features which the other two 
possess. 

^Av0p(O7roKT6vo^, exactly corresponding to our 
* manslayer/ or * homicide/ occnrs in the N. T. only 
in the writings of St. John (viii. 44 ; 1 Ep. iii. 16 
lis) ; it is fonnd also in Enripides {Iphig. m Tcmr. 
390). On our Lord's lips the word has its special 
fitness ; no other would have suited at all so well ; 
for his reference (John viii. 44) is to the great, and 
in part only too successful, assault on the life natu- 
ral and the life spiritual of all mankind which Satan 
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made, when planting sin, and through sin death, 
in them who should be the authosg of being to all 
other men, he poisoned, as he hoped, the stream of 
human life at its fountain-head. Satan was thus 
o cofOpemoKTovofi indeed; for he would have fain 
murdered not this man or that, but the whole race 
of mankind. 

Sitedpi^, which only occurs once in the N. T. 
and, noticeably enough, then on the lips of a Roman 
captain (Acts xiu. 88), is one of the many Latin 
words which we meet with there. Such in not 
inconsiderable numbers had followed the Boman 
domination even into those provinces of the empire 
that still retained their own language. The ^ sica* 
rius,' in the^Eoman use of the word, having his 
name from the * sica,' a short sword, or rather po- 
niard or stiletto, which he wore and was -prompt to 
use, was the hired bravo or swordsman, of whom in 
the last days of the Republic, lawless men, the 
Antoq^ and the Clodiuses, kept troops in then- 
pay and oftentimes about their person, to remove 
out of the way any who were obnoxious to them. 
The word had found its way into Palestine, and 
into the Greek, which was spoken there ; Josephus 
in two instructive passages {B. J. ii. 13, 3 ; Antt 
XX. 8. 6) giving us full details about those to whom 
the name of crucdpiot was applied. They were as- 
sassins who sprang up in the latter days of the Jew- 
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iflh Commonwealih, when, in token of the approach* 
ing catastrophe, all ties of society were fast being 
dissolyed. Concealing their short swords under 
tbeir garments (it was £rom the likeness of this 
sword to the Eoman ^sica' that, as Josephns tells 
QSythej obtained their name), and mingling with 
the multitude, especially at the chief feasts, they 
stabbed whom of their enemies they would, and 
then, taking part with the bystanders in exclama- 
tions of horror, effectually averted suspicion from 
themselves. 

It will appear from what has been said that 
^vev^ may be any murderer, the genus of which 
a-ucdpi^ is a species, this latter being an assassin, 
using a particular weapon, and following his trade 
of blood in a special manner. Again, avOpanro- 
kt6vo^ has -a special stress and emphasis of its own. 
It bears on its front that he to whom this name is 
given is a murderer ofmen^ a homicide; while ^ 
v€v<; is capable of vaguer use, so that it woqld be 
possible to characterize a wicked man as ^vev^ rfy; 
eia-efiela/;, a destroyer of piety, though he made no 
direct attack on the lives of men, or a traitor as 
(f>ov€if^ 1% TrarplBo^ (Plutarch, PrcBo. Ger. Revp, 19) ; 
and such uses of the word are not unfrequent 
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§ xxxiv. — irovfipo*:, <f>av\o^. 

That which is morally evil may be contemplated 
on two sides, from two points of view; either on 
the side of its positive malignity, its will and power 
to work mischief, or else on that of its negative 
worthlessness, and, so to speak, its gbod-for-nothing- 
ness. Ilovrfpo^ contemplates evil from the former 
point of view, and ifuivko^ from the latter. 

IIovripQ^t connected with irovo^ and irovetv, has 
sometimes, though very rarely, ar good sense, as 
when Hercules on account of his twelve noble toils 
is teimed in Hesiod irovqporaro^ koX apiaro^. It is 
then equal to hrhrovo^, by which Suidas explains it. 
Very much oflbener, however, irowipo^ is not one 
who himself labours, but who cau^ labours to 
others; and the point of difference between it and 
^at)Xo9> and in a measure between it and koko^;, is, 
that in it the positive activity of evil is more de- 
cidedly expressed than in either of those. Thus 
S^v irovfipov (Plutarch, S^t. Sap. Conv. 2) is an 
unwholesome dish; ^fiarc^ irom^pd ,(jid. Qttom. 
Add. Poet. 4), wautpn songs, such as corrupt the 
minds of the young. Slitan is emphatically 6 irovq- 
p&f, as the first author of all the mischief in the 
world (Matt. vi. 13; Ephes. v. 16; cf. Luke vii 
8 
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31; Acts xix 12); evil beasts are always Bvipla 
mvfipd in the Septuagint (Gen. zxxviL 33; Isai. 
xxxY. 9) ; iccuc^ Bripla indeed once in the K. T. (Tit. 
i. 12), but the meaning to be expressed is not pre- 
cisely the same ; so too the evil eye is a^dXfw^ 
"irovfipii (Mark vii. 22) ; and compare John iii. 19 ; 
vii. 7 ; xvii. 15. 

But while it is thus with irovtipo^, there are 
words, I should suppose, in all languages, and 
^vXo9 is one of them, which contemplate evil un- 
der another aspect, that namely of its good-for- 
nothingnesSy the impossibility of any good ever 
coming forth from it Thus ^nequam' (in strict- 
ness opposed to ^frugi') and ^nequitia' in Latin; 

* vaurien ' in French ; ' naughty ' and * naughtiness' 
in English; 'taugenichts,' ^schlecht,' *schlechtig- 
keit ' in German ; ' while on the other hand ^ tu- 
gend ' (= * tftigend ') is virtue contemplated as use- 
fulness. This notion of worthlessness is the central 
notion of ^i}Xo9 (by some recognized in *fauV 

* foul '), which in Giieek runs successively through 
the following meanings, light, unstable, blown about 
by every wind (see Donaldson, CralylvSy % 152; 
' synonymum ex levitate permutatum : ' Matthaei), 
small, slight (* schlecht ' and ^ schlicht ' in German 

' Graff, in his Alt-hoehdeutsche Bpraehschatz^ p. 188, ascribes in 
liko. manner to * bose ' (* bose ') an original sense o'f weak,^small, no- 
thipg worti^. 
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are only different spellings of one and the same 
word), mediocre, of no account, worthless, bad; 
but still bad predominantly in the sense of worth- 
less; thus (pavXTj avkryrpi^ (Plato, Ccmo. 215 c); 
^j)Xo9 ^(oypd^ (Plutarch, De Achd. et Am. 6). 
In agreement with this, the standing antithesis to 
^t;Xo9 is cirovhaSo^ (Plato, Legg. vi. Y57 a\ vii. 
814 e ; Philo, De Merc. Mer. 1), and after this such 
words as yiyqaT6<; (Plutarch, De Aud. Poet 4); 
/caXo9 (id. De Adul. et Am. 9) ; eirtewrj^ (Aristotle, 
Ethic. Nio. iii. 6. 3) ; wrrAo^ (Plutarch, De Rep. 
*8toic. 12) ; while those with which it is commonly 
associated are axpvoro^ (Plato, I/ydaSy 204 J); 
€vreXi^ (id. Zegg. vii. 806 a) ; fioxOvpo*: (id. Gorg. 
486 h) ; aT07ro9 (Plutarch, De Aud. Poet. 12 ; Conj. 
ProBC. 48); icoiv6^ (id. Prwc. San. 14); aKparryi (id. 
Oryll. 8) ; avoryro^; (id. De Commfi. not. 11). 

$a8Xo9i as used in the !N^. T., has reached this 
its latest meaning; and t^ <f>avka irpd^avre: are 
set over against ri arfaBk Troii^aavTe^, being con- 
demned to " the resurrection of damnation,'' being 
as they are these doers of evil things (John v. 29). 
We have the same antithesis of <l>aSKa and arfoOd, 
Phalaris, I^. 144 ; Plutarch, De Plac. PhU. i. 8 ; 
and this severer meaning is involved in the word 
in all other places of the N. T. where it occurs 
(John iii. 20; Tit. ii. 8 ; Jam. iii. 16; cf. Aristotle, 
Ethic. Mc. ii. 6. 18 ; Philo, De Ahrah. S). 
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• § XXXV. — etKucpivi]^, KoOapoi. ^ 

It 18 hard to express, even while one may in- 
Btinctively feel, ihe difference between elKiKpani^ 
and KoOapo^. They occnr continnally together (Pla- 
to, PhUeb. 62 d\ EusebiuB, Prosp. Eo. xv. 15. 4), 
and the words associated with the one will be found 
constantly in association with the other. 

EtKucpivifS occurs only twice in the N. T. (Phil, 
i. 10 ; 2 Pet iii. 1), once also* in the Septoagiat 
(Wisd. vii. 25), eiXucplveui three tjines (1 Cor. v. 8 ; 
2 Oor. i; 12 ; ii. 17). Its etymology, like that of 

* sincere,' which is its best English rendering, is 
doubtful, uncertainty in this matter causing also 
uncertainty ui the breathing. Some, as Stallbaum 
(Plato, PhoBdOy 66 a, note)^ connect with fXo9, tXiy 
{etkeiv, €iKeui)j that which is cleansed by much roH- 
i/ng and shaking to and fro in the sieve ; ^ volubili 
agitatione secretmn atque adeo cribro purgatum.' 
Another more familiar and more beautifal etymol- 
ogy, if only one could feel suflScient confidence in 
it, is that which Losner indicates when he says, 

* dicitur de iis rebus quarum puritas ad solis splen- 
dorem exigitur,' o ivr^ eZXjy xciepcfiipo^, held up to 
the sunlight and in that proved aad approved. Cer- 
tainly the uses of the word, so far as they afford an 
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argument, and there is an instinct and traditionary 
feeliQg which leads to a word's correct use, even 
when its derivation has been altogether lost sight of, 
are very much in favour of the former etymology. 
Not the clear, the transparent, but the purged, the 
winnowed, the unmingled, is the constant sense 
which the word possesses; as witness those with 
which it is continually found associated, such as 
aihirfffi (Plato, Menex. 245 d\ Plutarch, Qucest. 
Bom. 26) ; afiiicro^ (id. De Def. Or. 34 ; cf. Be laid, 
et Os. 61); d/cparo^ (id. De An. Proc. 27); axi- 
paiof; (Clemens Eomanus, 1 Ep. ad Cor. 2); and 
compare Philo, De Ojpif. Mun. 8 ; .Plutarch, Adv. 
Col. 5 ; De Fac. m Orb. 16 ; irdax^'' '^^ fiiyvvfievov • 
a7rofi(i\'K€v yc^p Yo etKcxpcvi^;: in like manner the 
Etym. M. : et>UKpcvri<i arffialvei top /caOapbv Kal 
dfitrflj krepov. I would not in the least deny that 
there are various passages in which the notion of 
deamess is the predominant, thus for example in 
Philo {Quia Her. Dim. Host. 61) etKixpivk irvp is 
contrasted with the icKlfiavo^ Kairvv^ofievof:, but they 
are quite the rarer, and may very well be secondary 
and superinduced. 

The ethical use of etKvxpivij^ and eiKucplveia first 
appears in the N. T., being, altogether strange to^ 
classical Greek; Theophylact defining etXtxplveia 
well as /caOaplrfff: Siavolas xal dSoXon/? ovBev ixpv- 
atu awea-Kuurjiivov Kal virovkov: and Basil the 
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Great {in Reg. Breo. Int.) elKi^Kpivhs ehai Xoyi^ofuu 
TO afiufi^, seal axpc^ KOcadapfUvov airb travrb^ ivcoh 
tIov. It is true to this its cefitral meaning as often 
as it is employed in the N. T. The Corinthians 
shall purge out the old leaven that they may keep 
the feast with the nnleavened bread of sincerity 
{etkiKpiveiasi) and truth (1 Cor. v. 8). St. Paul re- 
joices that in simplicity and in that sincerity which 
God gives {iv etKiKpiveCa Oeov), not in fleshly wis- 
dom, he has his conversation in the world (2 Cor. i. 
12) ; declares that he is not of those who tamper 
with and adulterate {Kain]KevovT€<;) the word of God, 
but that as of sincerity {i^ 6l}uKpiv€las:)he speaks in 
Christ (2 Cor. ii. 17). 

KaOapo^ in its earliest use (Homer does not 
know it in any other, Od. vi. 61 ; xvii. 48) is clean, 
and this in a non-ethical sense, as opposed to pufra- 
po9. Thus KoOapov ar&fia (Xenophon, (Econ. x. 7) is 
the body not smeared with paint or ointment, and 
in this sense it is often employed in the N. T. (Matt. 
xxvii. 59 ; Heb. x. 22 ; Eev. xv. 6). But already 
in the tragic poets it had obtained an. ethical mean- 
ing, which is- not uncommon in the Septuagint, 
where it often designates cleanness of heart (Job 
viii. 6 ; Ps. xxiii. 4), although far oftener a clean- 
ness merely technical and ceremonial. That it fre- 
quently runs into the domain of meaning which it 
has been sought to 'claim for et>uKpLvri<; cannot be 
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denied. It also is found associated with afiiy^<; 
(PMlo, De Mvmd. Opif. 8), with a/cparo^ (Xeno- 
phon, Ck/rqp. viii. 7. 20 ; Plutarch, ^miL Pa/ul. 
34), with d/cijparo^ (Plato, Graf. 396 b) ; HM0apo9 
otIto? is wheat with the chaff winnowed away 
(Xenophon, (Eoon. xviii. 8, 9) ; /eaOapo^ orpaTo^, an 
army rid of its sick and ineffective (Herodotus, i. 
211 ; cf. iv. 135), or, as the same phrase is used in 
Xenophon, an army made up of the best materials, 
not lowered by an admixture of mercenaries or 
cowards ; the flower of the army, all avSpe: dxpetoi 
being set aside (Appian, viii. 117). And yet, not- 
withstanding all such associations and such uses of 
KaOapo^y it still remains true that the purity ex- 
•pressed by it is mainly contemplated under the 
aspect of cleanness, freedom from soil or stain f thus 
0prja-K€la KoOapct Kol dfiiavro^; (Jam. i. 27), and the 
constant use of the phrase xaOapo^ ipovov, and the 
like. 

It may then, I think, be said in conclusion, that 
as the Christian is etkiKpivri^;, this grace in him 
ynH exclude all double-mindedness, the divided 
heart (Jam. i. 8 ; iv. 8), the eye not single (Matt, 
vi. 22), all hypocrisies ; while, as he is xaOapo^ if 
KapSlarhj this ai*e excluded tiie jiuia-fbara {2 Pet. 
ii. 20 ; cf. Tit. i. 18), the f^Xvafii^ (2 Cor. vii. 1), 
the pwrapCa^{J2im. i. 21 ; 1 Pet. iii. 21 ; Eev. xxii. 
11) of sin. In the one will be predicated his free- 
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dom from the falaehoods, in the other from the de< 
filementB^ of the flesh and of the world. If absence 
of foreign admixture belongs to both, yet is it a 
more primary sense in eiKucpanj^, not im{>robably 
wrapt np in the etymolbgy of the word, a more 
secondary and superinduced in xaBapo^. 



§ xxxvi. — 7r6X€/A09> iJiMyri. 

Ilokifuy; and fAaxn occur often together (Homer, 
11. i. 177 ; V. 891 ; Plato, Tim. 19 e ; Job xxxviii. 
23 ; Jam. v. 3) ; and in like manner Trokefieiv and 
fuix^adai. There is the same difference between « 
them as between our own * war ' and ^ battle ; ' 6 
7r6X€^9 IleXoTrovinja-uuci*:, the Feloponnesian War ; 
^ iv MapdO&vi /Jbdxn> the battle of Marathon. Deal- 
ing with the words in this antithesis, namely that 
TToXefio^ embraces the whole course of hostilities, 
fidxn no more than the actual encounter in arms of 
hostile forces, Pericles, dissuading the Athenians 
from giving way to the demands of the Spartans, 
admits that the Peloponnesians were a match for 
all the other Greeks together in a single battle, but 
refuses to allow that they would possess the same 
superiority in a war, at least against such as had 
their preparations of another kind (/^dxP f^^ 7^ 
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luq, TTpo^ aircana^; ''ElXXrfva^ Swarol IleXoTrovpijatoi 
seal oi ^vfifiaxov avrvcrxeivt iroXefieiv Se fiif wpo? 
o/Aolav aimirapaa-Kev^v oSvvaToi, Thncydides, 1 
141). 

Bat besides this, while voKefio*: and iroXefmv 
remain true to th^ir primary meaning, and are not 
transferred to any secondary, it is altogether other- 
wise with fidxn and fidxeaOav, Contentions which 
fall very short of the shock of arms are continually 
designated by these words. There are fidx^c of 
every Idnd:* ipforvxal (Xenophon, Siero, i. 35); 
vofiiKai (Tit. iii. 9 ; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 23) ; Tijoyofiaxiai 
(1 Tim. vi. 4) ; a-Kuifiaxuiv : and compare John vi. 
52 ; 2 Tit. ii. 24 ; Prov. xxvi. 20, 21. 

Eustathiufl (on Homer, H. i. 177) expresses these 
differences well : to iroXefioi re fidx^i' re, fj ix iror 
poXXi^Xov hiiKoZ TO avTO, fj Kal Sia^pd t^ €<m Tat^ 
Xi^aiv, €tye fidx^rcu fikv Tt9 ical 7<^oi^, <&9 /cal ^ 
"Koyofiaxia 817X0*. Kal airrb*: Bk 6 'n-oiffri}^ fier oXiya 
^alj fiax€<T€rafjb€ifa en-ieaai (ver. 304). koI S\Xa>9 
Sk iidx^ fiivy airrtj ff t&v cofhp&v awecafioXi] ' o Si 
iroXefU)^ Kal c'ttI irapaTd^ea^v koI fiaxifJ'OV Kaipov 
Xeyero*. Tittmann {De Synon. m iT. T. p. 66) : 
' Conveniunt igitur in eo quod dimicationem, con- 
tentionem, pugnam denotant, sed iroXefuy; et iroXe- 
fieiv de pugnfi qu8B manibus fit proprie dicuntur, 
M^Xf a^teni et fiaxecffac de quAcunque contentione, 
etiam animorum, etiamsi non ad verbera ct csedes 
8* 
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perrenerit. In illiB igitur ipsa pngna cogitatiu*, 
in his snfficit cogitare de contentione, qnam pugna 
plerumque fleqnitur.' 



§ xxxvii — 7ra^09, iiriOvfAla, opfi/ij, ope^K. 

ndOo^ occnrs throe times in the !N^. T., once co- 
ordinated with eiriOvfiia (Col. iii. 5 ; for iraSruiara 
and hndvfUcu, in li^e manner joined "together see * 
Gal. y. 24) ; once with hriBviiCa subordinated to it 
(7ratfo9 irri^vfiCcK, 1 Thess. iv. 5); the only other 
occasion of its nse being at Rom. i. 26, where the 
irdOf) arcfkliK ("vile aflfections," E. V.) are lusts 
that dishonour those who indulge in them. 

The word belongs to the terminology of the 
Greek schools of ethical philosophy. Thus Cicero 
( JW(?. QuoBst. iv. 5) : ^ Quae Graeci iraft; vocant, 
nobis perhirbationes appellari magis placet quam 
morhos ; ' on this preference see iii. 10 ; and pres- 
ently after he adopts Zeno's definition, -^avo-sa a 
rectd ratione, contra naturam, animi commotio;' 
and elsewhere {Qffic. ii. 6), * motus animi turbatus.' 
The exact definition of Zeno, as given by Diogenes 
Laertius, is as foUows (vii. 1.-63): i<rr& Sk avro to 
irdffo^ ri aSjoTfoq xal nraph 4^v<nv '^^vx^ KiV7i<n<;y ^ 
opfiri w\€ovd^ova-a. Clement of Alexandria has 
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thifl in his mind when, distinguishing between 6p/iiJ 
and iraJBof;, he writes thus {Strom, ii. 13) : opfii) fiev 
oip (j)oph Biavoia^ hrl'ri ^ airo rov* irdOo^^ Bi, 
wKeova^ovaa opfii], ^ {nrepreivovaa ri Karh rov X6- 
yov fiirpa * ^ opftrj eK^epo/iivTf, /cal aireidij^ Xo^y^. 

At the same time iraSo^ in the N. T. nowhere 
obtains that wide sense"which it thus obtained in 
the Greek schools; a sense so much wider than that 
ascribed to iinOvfila, that this last was only re- 
garded as one of the several irdOt) of our nature 
^ (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 67). Bo far from this, 
hnOvfiCa in Scripture is the larger word, including 
the whole world of active lusts and desires, all to 
which the 0vii6^, as the seat of desire and the» natu- 
ral appetites, impels ; while the 7r<£do9 is rather the 
^ morosa delectatio,' not so much the soul's disease 
in its more active operations, as the diseased condi- 
tion out of which these spring, the * morbus libidi- 
nis,' as Bengel has put it well, rather than the 
' libido,' the ^ lustfulness' as distinguished from the 
'lust;' cf. Bom. vii. 5: ri waOi^fAara r&v a/iap- 
Ti&v. Theophylact: irdffo^ ^ Xwraa rov adfiaTo^t 
Kol &<nr€p TTVpero^, ^ rpavfia, fj ciXkr} voa-o^. 

*Eindvfila, or toO ^Sio9 Spe^i^, as Aristotle 
{Bket. i. 10), 0X0709 8p€^i^ as the Stoics, *immo- 
derata appetitio opinat magni boni, ration! non pb- 
temperans ' as Cicero (7W(?. Qucest. iii. 11) defined 
it, is rendered for the most part in our translation 
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^ luBt ' (Mark iv. 19, and often), but sometimee ^ con^ 
cupisoence' (Bom. vii. 8; OoL iiis 6), and some- 
timeB 'desire' (Luke xxiL 15; PhiL i. 23). It 
appears now and then, thongli rarely, in the N. T. 
in a good sense (Lnke xxii. 15 ; PhiL L 23 ; 1 Thess. 
ii. 17 ; cf. Prov. x^ 24 ; Ps. ciL 5), much oftener, 
however, in a bad ; not as * ccmcnpiscentia ' merely, 
but as ^jprava concupiscentia,' which Origen {m 
Joan. torn. 10) afltens is the only sense in which 
it was employed in the Greek Schools; (biit see 
Aristotle, JRhet. L 11) ; thus eiridvtila miefi (OoL 
iii. 6) ; miOviutu aapKUcai (1 Pet. iL 11) ; vea^re- 
pucai (2 Tim. ii. 22) ; ai^o^ koX fikafiepai (1 Tinu 
Ti. 9) ; KoaiUKoi (Tit. ii. 12) ; Try; awirry; (Epk 
iv. 22) ; ^^Oopas (2 Pet i. 4) ; fuaafiov (2 Pet. iL 
20) ; avOpdnroDv (1 Pet. il 2) ; t^9 aapK6<: (1 John 
ii. 16) ; and without a qualifying epithet (Bom. vii. 
7; Jude*16, 18; Gen. xlix. 6; Ps. cv. 14). It is 
then, as Vitringa defines it, Witiosa ilia voluntatis 
affectio, qu& fertur ad appetendum qusa iUicite 
usurpantur; aut^qusa Hcite usurpantur, appetit 
dTa/cTa)9;' this same evil sense being ascribed to 
it in such definitions as that of Clement of Alex- 
andria {StroTn. ii. 20), l^eo-t? koI ope^t/i oKoyo^ rov 
KcxapM-fievov atnf. Our English word * lust,' once 
harmless enough, has had very much the same his- 
tory. For a long discussion seeking to trace why 
it should be constantly employed in malam partem, 
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see Vitringa, De CiyMyupisoefrMA Vittosd et Dcmmor 
hiUy 01)88. Sac. p. 598, sqq. The relati6n in which 
it stands to 'irdOo^i it has been already sought to 
trace. 

*Opfii], occurring twice in the N. T. (Acts xiv. 5 ; 
Jam. iii. 4), and Sp€^i<s occurring once (Eom. i. 27), 
are often found together; thus in Plutarch {JDe 
Beet. Beat. And. 18, on which see Wyttenbach's 
note) ; in Eusebius {Prcep. Eoang. idv. 766 d). Of 
opfi'^y ' appetitio,' as Cicero {Off. ii. 5) renders it, 
and again as ^ appetitus animi ' {De Fm. v. 7), we 
have the Stoic definition in Plutarch {De Bep. 
Staio. 11), ij op/i^ Tov dvOp&nrov \6709 iorl irpoa- 
TotcTuco^ avT^ TOV TToiuv. The Stoics explain it 
farther as this ' motus animi,' which, if toward a 
thing is op€^i^, if from it Stc/cXtai^. When our 
Translators at Acts xiv." 5 render op^i] * assault,' 
they ascribe to the word more than it there con<- 
tains. Manifestly there was no * assault ' actually 
made on the house where Paul and Barnabas at)ode ; 
for in such a case it would have been very super- 
fluous for St. Luke to tell us that they " were ware" 
of it. It was not an assault, but a purpose and 
intention of assault : * Trieb,' ' Drang,' as Meyer 
gives it. And in the same way at Jam. iii. 4, the 
opp/^ of the pilot is not the * impetus brachiorum,' 
but the ' studium et conatus voluntatis.' Compare 
for this use of opp^ij, Sophocles, PhUoct. 237 ; Plu- 
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tarch, De Beet. Rat. Aud. 1 ; Prov. iii. 25 ; and 
the many passages in which it is joined with irpo- 
atp&rv: (Josephus, Antt. six. 6. 3). 

But while the opfiri is thus oftentimes the IiadUe 
motion and spring toward an object, with a purpose 
of propelling and repelling it still farther from it- 
self, as for example the opfiri of the spear, of the 
assaulting host, the ipe^v: (from opiyea-dai) is ey^ 
and always the reaching out after and toward an 
object, with a purpose of drawing that after which 
it reaches to itself, and making it its own. Yery 
commonly the word is used to express the appetite 
for food (Plutarch, De Frai,. Am. 2 ; Synm. vi. 2. 
1) ; in the Defimtions of Plato (414 ft) philosophy 
is described as 7% t&v Svrwv ael eirurrqfi/ti^ ope^v:. 
After what vile enjoyments the heathen, as judged 
by St. Paul, are regarded as reaching out, is suf- 
ficiently manifest from the context of the one pas- 
sage in the N. T. where the word occurs (Bom. L 
27; cf. Plutarch, QucBSt. Nat. 21). 



§ xxxviii. — iepo^^ oaio^, wyio^, arpf&i. 

'lepo^ never in the N. T., and very seldom any; 
where else, expresses moral qualities. It is singu- 
lar how seldom the word occurs* there,. indeed only 
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twice (1 Cor. ix. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15) ; and, except in 
the Book of Maccabees, only once in the Septaagint 
(Josh. vi. 8) ; being in none of these cases employ- 
.ed of persons, who. alone are moral agents, but only 
of things. To persons the word is of rarest applica- 
tion, as for instance when in Plutarch the Indian 
gymnosophists are avSpe^ tepoi koI avrovofioc {De 
Alex. Fort. i. 10). ^lepo^ {j& 0e^ dvareOecfiepo^, 
Suidas) answers very closely to the Latin ^ sacer ' 
(' qnidquid destinatum est diis sacrum vocatur '), to 
onr ^ sacred ' ; being that to which a certain inviola- 
bility is attached, thus Upo^ /cal aavXo^ X&yo^: in- 
Plutarch {De Gen. 8oc. 24), this inviolable character 
bemg derived from its relations nearer or remoter 
to God ; deiof; and iepi^ being often joined together, 
as by Plato, Tim. 45 a. Tittmann : * In voce lepc^ 
proprie nihil aliud cogitatur, quam quod res quse- 
dam aut persona Deo sacra sit, nulU ingenii mo- 
rumque ratione habitd ; imprimis quod sacris inser- 
vit.' Thus the ^epei^ is a sacred person, as serving 
at God's altar, the word not in the least implying 
that he is a Jiohf one as well ; he may be a Hophni, 
a Caiaphas, an Alexander Borgia. The true anti- 
thesis to Upo^ is fiifirjjX^, and, though not so per- 
fectly antithetic, fiiapo^ (2 Mace. v. 19). 

"Oato^ is oftener grouped with hUcuo^ for pur- 
poses of discrimination, than with the words here 
associated with it ; and imdoubtedly they arc fre- 
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quentlj found together ; ihm in Plato often {TAeasL 
176 b ; £ep. x. 616 J), in Joseplms {Anti. viii. 9. 1), 
and in the N. T. (Gt. L 8) ; and bo also the deriyar 
tives from theee; oala^^ and Sucalm (1 Thess. ii. 
10) ; wnirn^ and iucawnnni (Plato, Prct. 329 ^^; 
Lnke L 75; Ephea. ir. 24; Wisd. ix. 3; Clemens 
Bomanns, 1 Oor. 48). The distinction too is oft^n 
urged that the &r«09 is one careful of his duties to- 
ward God, the hUoA^yi toward men ; and in classical 
Greek no doubt we meet with many passages in 
which such a distinction is either openly asserted 
or implicitly inToIved ; as, for example, in an often 
quoted passage from Plato {Oorg. 507 h) : kcCL imfv 
V€pl TOV9 avOpanrov^ rh, irpotnJKOvra irpdrrwv, Suuu 
&v irpdrroh ''repi ii deoin itrui^ Of Socrates, Mar- 
CUB Antoninus says (yiL 66), that he was hUcaw^ rk 
vpo^ dvOpdnrov^f 5(7109 t^ vpo^ deov^ : cf. Plutarch, 
Demet. 24 ; Charito, i. 10. 4 ; and see a large col- 
lection of passages in Bost and Palm's Leodoon, s. v. 
There is nothing however which warrants the trans- 
fer of this distinction to the N. T., nothing which 

^ Not altogether bo in the JEuthyphro^ where he regards r5 HUcatoVf 
or Hucaioaiyii, aa the sum total of all virtae, of which dtrUnis or jnety 
is a part In this JHdhffue^ which is throughout a discofifflon on the 
Zfftovf Plato makes Enthyphro to say (12 e): rmno roitwp %fiMiy 
ZoKUy 2 Sciieparci, rh fidpos rod Zucalov e?rai ^€fih re koI 5<riof , rh 
ircpl rijv r&y BtStv $€p€at€lay ' rh 8^ irepl i^y r&y ityOfx&ruy rh Koarhw 
€hcu rod iiKotlov fi4po5, which Socrates admits and allows ; indeed, 
has himself forced him into it. 
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would restrict the application of SCkcuo^ to him who 

should fulfil accurately the precepts of the second 

table (thus see Luke i. 6 ; Eom. i. 17 ; 1 Joh. ii. 1) ; 

or the application of oaio^ to him who should fulfil 

the demands of the first (thus see Acts ii. 27 ; Heb. 

vii. 26). Nor was it beforehand probable that such 

distinction should there find place. In fact the 

i 
Scripture, which recognizes all righteousness as 

one, as growing out of a single root, and obedient 
to a single law, gives no room for such an anti- 
thesis as this. He who loves his brother, and ful- 
fils his duties towards him, loves hinr in God and 
for God. The second great commandment is 4ot 
coordinated with the first greatest, but subordinated 
to, and in fact included in it (Mark xii. 80, 31). 

If &po9 is ' sacer,' oo-w? is ^ sanctus ' (= ' sanci- 
tus '), as opposed to ^ pollutus.' Some of the ancient 
grammarians derive it from &^ecr0aiy the Homeric 
synonym for aifiecrOcu, rightly as regards sense, 
but wrongly as regards etymology. In classical 
Greek it is much more frequently used of things 
than of persons ; oaia, with ^ovkri or hlicri under- 
stood, expressing the everlasting ordinances of 
right, which no law or custom of men has consti- 
tuted, for they are anterior to all law and custom, 
and rest on the divine constitution of the moral 
universe and man's relation to this. The o<rto9, the 
German ' fromm,' is one who reverences these ever- 
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lasting sanctities, and owns their obligation; the 
word being joined with eiop/co^ by Plato {JPol, 
293 0), with flew by Plntarch {Be Def. Orat. 40), 
more than once set over against iirloptco^ hj Xeno- 
phony Those things are avoaia, which violate these 
everlasting ordinances; for instance, a Greek wonld 
regard the Egyptian cnstoin of marriage between a 
brother and sister, still more the Persian between 
a mother and son, as ^ incestnm ' (in-eastnm), /m/So- 
ftw &rea,as Plato {Legg. viii. 858 h) has it^ unions 
which no human l|iWB conid ever render other than 
abominable. Such, too, would be the omission of 
burial rites, when it was possible to pay them ; if 
Antigone, for instance, in • obedience to Creon's 
edict, had suflfered the body of her brother to re- 
main unbnried (Sophocles, Antig. 74). What is 
the ocri^v, and what are the obligations of it, has 
never been more nobly declafed than in the words 
which the poet puts into her mouth : 

ohi^ ir$4y€uf rwrovroy if6fjLfiv rh crk 

Knpltyfuifff &irr* iypairra Kiur^xxXri B€wy 

v6fiifM 96va(r0ai OyTjrhy tvff ^€pSpafi€7y (453^-455). 

• 

This character of the o<Hov as something anterior 
and superior to all human enactments, puts the 
same antithesis between ocria and pSfiifia as exist 
between the Latin * fas ' and ^ jus.' 

When we follow 3<7«>9 to its uses in sacred 
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Greek, we of course find that it gains in depth and 
intensity of meaning; but otherwise it is true to 
the sense which it already had in the classical lan- 
guage. We have a very striking testimony for the 
distinction which, in the minds of the Septuagint 
trallfelators at least, existed between it and Srfios, in 
the very noticeable fact, that while oat^os is used 
some thirty times as the rendering of "rm (Deut. 
xxxiii. 8 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 26 ; Ps. iv. 4), and 07*09 
nearly .a himdred times as the rendering of »ii|; 
(Exod. xix. 6 ; Num. vi. 5 ; Ps. xv. 3), in no single 
instance is 00-109 used for the latter, or 07*09 for the 
former of these words ; and the same law holds 
good, I believe, universally in the conjugates of 
these ; and, which is perhaps more remarkable still, 
of the other Greek words which are rarely and ex- 
ceptionally employed to render these two, none which 
is used for the one is ever used for the other ; thus 
KaOapo^, used for the second of these Hebrew words 
(Num. V. 17), is never employed for the first ; while, 
on the other hand, iXei^ficDv (Jer. iii. 12), irdkviXeo^ 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6), evkafiif; (Mic. vii. 2), used for the 
former, are in no single instance employed for the 
latter. 

• ^Ayios and 071/69 may very probably be different 
forms of one and the same word. At all events, 
they have in common that root 'AT, reappearing as 
the Latin ^ sac ' in * sacer,' ^ sancio,' and many other 
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wordfl. It will thus be onlj natural that the; 
ahould have much in eommon, even while yet they 
separate oflF, and occupy provinces of meaning which 
are clearly difitinguishable one from the other. 

The fundamental idea of Srfw^ is separation, and, 
80 to speak, consecration and devotion to the ser- 
vice of Deity ; it ever lying in the word, as in the 
Latin ^sacer,' that this consecration may be as 
a»d0fj/jLa or avdOefia (note in this point of view its 
connexion with 07179* 2709). But the thought lies 
very near, that what is set apart from the world 
and to God, should separate itself from the world's 
defilements, and should share in God's purity ; and 
in this way &y«09 speedily acquires a moral signifi- 
cance. The Jews must be an edvo^ ar/iov, not mere- 
ly in the sense of being God's inheritance, but as 
separating themselves from the abominations of the 
nations round ; God Himself, as the absolutely se- 
parate from evil, and as repelling from Himself 
every possibility of stain or defilement, having this 
title of &y«)9 by highest right of all (Lev. x. 13 ; 
Bev. iii. 7). 

It is somewhat diflferent with 071/69, 'Ayvela 
(1 Tim. iv. 12 ; v. 2), in the Definitions which go 
by Plato's name too vaguely explained (414 a) 
eiiKdfieia r&v irpo^ tov9 ^€ov9 dfiafmjfidTtav ' rfjs Oeov 
rifirfi Kork <f>va-iv depairelai too vaguely also by 
Clement of Alexandria as r&v afiaprrifidroiv diroxH, 
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or again as ^povelv Saia (Strom, v. 1); is better 
defined as hrlrcuri,^ ati^^poervvri^ by Suidas, iKevOepta 
nrdvTO^ lioKvarfioif aapKo^ xal irveiiuiro^ by Phavori- 
nus. ^Ayvo^ (joined with a/julavro^, Clemens Eo- 
manns, 1 Cor. 29) is the pure;, sometimes only the 
externally or ceremonially pnre, as in this line of 
Eiiri;f»ides, 071/09 ydp elfii xetpa?^ aW' ov r^9 ^phfo^ 
(OresteSy 1604) ; compare Hippc^ytus^ 316, 317, and 
the use of ar/vi^eiv as * expiare/ Sophocles, AJax^ 
640 ; which last word in the Septuagint never rises' 
higher than to signify a ceremonial purification 
(Josh. iii. 5 ; 2 Chron. «xix, 6 ; 2 Mace. i. 38), in-, 
deed in four out of the seven occasions on which it 
occurs in the N. T. it has the same lower significa- 
tion (John xi. 56 ; Acts xxi. 24, 26 ; xxiv. 18 ; and 
compare SyviafMy:, Acts xxi. 26). ' ^Ayv6<; however 
signifies often the pure in the highest sense. It is 
an epithet frequently applied to heathen gods and 
goddesses, to Ceres, to Proserpine, to Jove (Sopho- 
cles, PhMoct 1273 ; Pindar, Olymp. vii. 60 ; and 
Dissen's, note), and to God Himself (1 John iii. 3). 
For these nobler uses of 071^69 in the Septuagint, 
where the word however is excessively rare as com- 
pared to fi7M)9> see Ps. xi. 7; Prov. xx. 9. As 
there is no such impurity as fornication, being as it 
is defilement of the body and the spirit alike (1 Cor. 
Yi. 18, 19) so 071/09 is an epithet predominantly em- 
ployed to express freedom from all impurity of this 
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nature (Plntarch, Prm. Ckmj. 44; QucBst. Rem. 20; 
cf. Tit. ii. 6) ; while sometimes ia a still more re- 
stricted sense it expresses not chastity merely, but 
virginity; thus cuaiparo^ yd/JLe»v re arpfo^; (Plato, 
Zegg. yiii. 840 e), and for the same use of aryvela see 
Ignatius, ad Pdyc. 5. 

If what has been said is correct, Joseph, wh8n he 
*wa8 tempted to sin by his Egyptian mistress (Gen. 
xxxix. 7 — 12), approved himself ao-u>9f in reveren- 
cing those everlasting sanctities of the marriage 
bond, which God had founded, and which he could 
not violate without sinning against God ; " How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God ? " Srgio^ m that he separated himself from any 
unholy fellowship with his temptress, and 07^69 in 
that he kept his body pure, and chaste» and unde- 
filed. 



§ xxxix.— ^wy, X6709. 

Ok these words, and on their relation to an- 
other, very much has been written by the Greek 
grammarians and natural philosophers (see Lersch, 
SprdohphUosophie der Alien, part iii. pp. 35, 45, 
and passim). 

^cavifl, from <f>d(o, m (JHorl^ovaa rb voovfievov 
(Plutarch, De Plac, Phil. 19), rendered in our 
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Version ^ voice ' (Matt. ii. 8), ^ sound ' (John iii. 8), 
^ noise ' (5ev. vi. 1), is distinguished from -^6^09, 
in that it is the cry of a limng crea^mre (17 hi ^vi) 
^^09 t/9 l<m,v e/A^tJ^ov, Aristotle), being some- 
times ascribed to God (Matt. iii. 17), to men (Matt. 
»iii. 3), to animals (Matt. xxvi. 34), and, though im- 
_properly, to inanimate objects as well (1 Cor. xiv. 
7), as to the trumpet (Matt. xxiv. 31), the wind 
(John iii. 8), the thunder (Kev. vi. 1). But \6709, 
a word, saying, or rational utterance of the vov^^ 
whether spoken {irpo<l>opuc6^, and thus ifxovtf r&v 
\oymv, Dan. vii. 11) or unspoken {ivSid6€T0<:)y be- 
ing, as it is, the correlative of reason, can only be 
predicated of men (\6701; Kotptovei /lovov avOptanro^, 
tA Bk aXXa ^1^9, Aristotle, PtM. ii. 55), of angels, 
or of God. The ^©w} may be a mere inartioul&te 
cry, and this whether proceeding from man or from 
any other animal ; and therefore' the Stoics' defini- 
tion (Diogenes Laertius, vii. §.55) is unsound : fc&oi;. 
yJkif icrri ifx&VTf afjp inrb opfiryi irejr\riy/i€vo<$, apdpanrov 
Si ioTiv evapOpo^ koI d*jrb hiavoUis itcfre/j/jrofiivf). 
They transfer here to the ^wy what can only be 
constantly aflSrmed of the \6709 ; indeed, whenever 
it sought to set the two in sharp antithesis with 
another, this, that the ffxovi^ is a irvevfia aSidpOpa}" 
TOP, is the point particularly made. It is otherwise 
'with the X6709, of which the Stoics themselves say, 
X0709 del arjfiavTiKos iart (§ 57), and of the Xiyeiv 
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that it is TO t^v voovfUpov irp^fuiTO^ arniavru^ 
Trpo^petrfiiu ^>oavrfp. Oompare Plutarch {De Animu 
Proc. 27): ^i^ rvi iarlv 0X0709 ical aai^fUMVTo^, 
X6709 Bi Xif t9 iv <t>^v$ irrffjuivTuc§ Buivoia^. In his 
treatiee De Oemo SocratiSj there is much on the 
relation of ^vii and X0709 to one another, and on 
the higher Ainctionfi of the latter. Buch he affirms 
the Demon of Socrates to have been {c 20) : to hi 
wpotrirhrrop, ov ^iyyov, dXX^ \6ffov av tw euedaeie 
Balfiovd^, avev ^1^ iifxpnTSfiOfop ain^ rSi SffKov- 
fUvf rou vooOvTxy:. IlKffyQ yhp ^ ^v^ vpotriouce 
Tfj^ '^ftvyfi^, hi &rwp fiuf TOP Xoyop elahe)(piihny$t orap 
oXXifKoi^ ivTvyx^vt»ft€P, 'O hk rov Kpekrovo^ vov9 
Sr/ei r^v ev^va '^^vj(r[v, iindirffdiwv r^ voffdhm, 
'/rX^jyv^ M heofAivffv. The whole chapter is one of 
deepest theological interest; the more so seeing 
that the great theologians of the early Ohnrch, 
above all Origen in the Greek {in Joan. tarn. ii. 
§ 26), and Augastine in the Latin, were very fond 
of transferring this antithesis of the ^1^ and the 
X^o9 to John the Baptist and his Lord, the first 
claiming for himself no more than to be " the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness" (John i. 23), the 
other emphatically declared to be the Word that 
was with God, and was God (John i. 1). Li draw- 
ing out the relations between John and his Lord as 
expressed by these titles, the Yoice and the Word, 
* Vox ' and ' Verbum,' ^a>wy and X0709, Augustine 
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traces with a singular subtlety the manifold and 
profound fitnesses which lie in them for the setting 
forth of those relations. A word, he observes, is 
something even without a voice, for a word in the 
heart is as truly a word as after it is outspoken ; 
while a voice is nothing, a mere unmeaning sound, 
an empty cry, unless it be also the vehicle of a 
word. But when they are thus united, the voice in 
a manner goes before the word, for the sound strikes 
the ear before the sense is conveyed to the mind : 
yet while it thus goes before it in this act of com- 
munication, it is not really before it, but the con- 
trary. Thus, when we speak, the word in our 
hearts must precede the voice on our lips, which 
voice is yet the vehicle by which the word in us is 
transferred to and becomes also a word in another ; 
but this being accomplished, or rather in the very 
accomplishment of this, the voice has passed away, 
exists no more ; but the word which is planted now 
in the other's heart, as well as in ours, remains. All 
this Augustine transfers to the Lord and to his fore- 
runner. John is nothing without Jesus : Jesus just 
what he was before without John ; however to men 
the knowledge of Him may have come through 
John. John the first in time, and yet He who 
came after, most truly having heen before, him. 
John, so soon as he had accomplished his mission, 
passing away, ceasing, having no continuous signi- 
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ficaace for the Church of God ; but Jesus, of whom 
he had told, and to whom he witnessed, abiding for 
ever. {Serm. 298. § 3) : ^ Johannes vox ad tempns, 
Ohristiu verbnm in principio SBtemnnu ToUe ver- 
biun, qnid est voxt Ubi nnllas est inteUectns, 
inanis est strepitns. Yox Bme verbo anrem pnlsat, 
cor non SBdificat. Verumtamen in ipso corde nos- 
tro sedificando advertamns .ordinem rerum. Si 
0(^to quid dicam, jam verbnm est in corde meo: 
sed loqni ad te volens, qnsero qnemadmodnm sit 
etiam in corde tno, qnod jam est in meo. Hoc 
qnserens quomodo ad te perveniat, et in corde tno 
insideat verbnm qnod jam est in corde meo, assnmo 
vocem, et assumtd voce loqnor tibi : sonns vocis 
ducit ad te intellectnm verbi, et cum ad te dnxit 
sonns vocis intellectnm verbi, sonns qnidem ipse 
pertransit, verbnm antem qnod ad te sonns per- 
duxit, jam est in corde tno, nee reeessit a meo.' 
Of. Serm. 288. § 8 ; 289. § 8. 



§ xl.— \6709, ^v0oi. 

A6yo<i is quite as often * sermo' as * verbnm,' a 
connected discourse as a single word. Indeed, as 
is familiar 'to many, there was once no litiile .dis- 
cussion whether Aoyo^ in its very highest appUca- 
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tion of all (John i. 1) should not rather be rendered 
by the former word than by the latter. And, not 
to dwell on this exceptional and purely theological 
employment of \0709, it is frequently in the N. T. 
used to express that wor^ which by supereminent 
right deserves the name, being, as it is, " the word 
of Gk)d" (Acts iv. 31), "the word of the troth" 
(2 Tim. ii. 15) ; thus at Luke i. 2 ; Jam. i. 22 ; Acts 
vi. 4. As employed in this sense, it may be brought 
into relations of likeness and unlikeness with/tv^o?, 
between which and%5709 there was at one time but 
a very slight difference indeed, one however which 
grew ever wider, until in the end a great gulf has 
separated them each from the other. 

There are three distinctly marked stages through 
which fivOo^ has past ; although, as will offcen hap- 
pen, in passing into later meanings it has not alto- 
gether renounced its earlier. At the first there is 
nothing of the fabulous, still less of the false, in- 
volved in it. It stands on the- same footing with 
prifia, hro^, "Kotyo^, and as its connexion with fiva>, 
fLvicD, fiv^o) sufficiently indicates, must have sig- 
nified originally the word shut up in the mind, or 
muttered within the lips (see Creuzer, SymholiJc^ 
vol. iv. p. 617) ; although of this there is no trace 
in any actual use ; for already in Homer it appears 
as the spoken word {II. xviii. 253), the tragic poets 
and as many as form their diction on Homer con- 
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tinning so to employ it (thnfi JBachylnB, Evme/n,, 
582; Euripides, Phsn. 455), at a time when in 
Attic prose it had nearly or altogether exchanged 
this meaning for another. 

At the second stage of its progress ySJBofi is al- 
ready in a certain antithesis to X67091 although still 
employed in a respectful, often in a very honour- 
able sense. It is the mentally conceived as set over 
against the historically true. Kot literal feu^t, it is 
often truer than the literal truth, involves a higher 
teaching; X6709 '^revSi^?, dicmUjov rifv akrfieusv 
(Suidas) ; thougih not SX'q&fiSf yet, as one has said, 
oKrideu^ ixi^v fyufMai^v. There is a \6709 a/ /nvd^ 
Q Veritas quae in fabul© involucre latet,' as Wytt^i- 
bach, PhUarchy vol. ii pars 1, p. 406, gives it), 
.which may have infinitely more value than much 
which is actual fact MvOo^ had already obtained 
this significance in Herodotus (ii 45) and in Pin- 
dar {Olymp, i. 29) ; and Attic prose, as has been 
observed, hardly knows of any other (Plato, Ghrg. 
523 a\ Fha^y 61 a\ Legg. 9. 872 d\ Plutarch, 
De Ser. Nvm. Vm. 18 ; Symp. i. 1. 4). 

But in a world like ours the fSable easily d^ene- 
rates into the falsehood; ^ story,' ^tale,' and other 
words not a few, bear witness to the fact ; and at 
its third stage /ivdo9 is the fable, not any more al- 
lowing itself to be such, and at the same time un- 
dertaking to be, and often being, the vehicle of 
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some higher truth ; it is now the l/ymg fable with 
all its falsehood and all its pretended claims to be 
what it is not ; and this is the onlj sense of /ii)do9 
which the K. T. knows (in the Septuagint it occnrs 
but once, Ecclns. xx. 19) ; thns we have there iivBoi 
fiefi^i KoL ypatS>Bei^ (1 Thn. iv. 7) ; "lovSalteoi (Tit 
i. 14) ; a'€<To<j>urfUvoi (2 Pet. i. 16) ; cf. /Mfdoi ire- 
vXaafUuoi, Diodorus Siculns, i. 93) ; the other two 
uses of the word (1 Tim. i. 4 ; 2 Tim. iv. 4) being 
eqnallj slighting and contemptnons. 

It will thns be seen that Xoyo^ and fAvd&f, which 
start on their jonmey together, or at all events 
separated by very slight spaces, gradually part 
company, the antagonism between them becoming 
ever stronger, till in the end they stand in open 
opposition to one another, as words no less than 
men must do, when they come to belong, one to 
the kingdom of light and truth, the other to that 
of darkness and lies.^ 

> « Legend,' a word of such honounble import at the begmning, 
meaning as it does, that worthy to be read, but which has ended m 
signifying * a heap of friyolous and scandalous vanities ' (Hooker), has 
had Tory much the same history as fiv$os ; very dmilar influences 
having been at woric to degrade the one and the other. 
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§ xli. — ripa/9$ cnnjyeXov, iwofiK, hfSo^, irapdSo^v, 
Oaufida-uw. 

All these words have this in oommon, that they 
are every one applied to the snpematnral works 
wrought by Christ in the days of his flesh ; thus 
offfuSop, John' ii. 11 ; Acts ii. 19 ; ripa^. Acts ii. 
22 ; John iv. 48 ; Swa/*A9, Mark vi^ 22; Acts ii. 22 ; 
SpSo^ov, Luke xiiL 17 ; ir<ipaSo^ov, Luke v. 26 ; ffav- 
fida-unfy Matt xxL 15 ; while the first three, ^hich 
are by far the most usual, are in like manner em- 
ployed of the same supernatural works wrought in 
the power of Christ by his Apostles (2 Cor. xii. 12). 
It will be found, I think, on closer examination, 
that they do not so much represent diiBTerent kinds 
of miracles, as miracles contemplated under differ- 
ent aspects and from different points of view. 

The words ripai^ and offfietov are often linked 
together in the N. T. (John iv. 48 ; Acts ii. 22 ; iv. 
SO ; 2 Cor. xii. 12) ; and times out of number in 
the Septuagint (Exod. viL 3, 9 ; Deut. iv. 84 ; Neh. 
ix. 10 ; Dan. vi. 27) ; the first = naia , and the 
second = niK ; often also in profane Greek, in Jo- 
sephus {Antt. xx. 8. 6) ; in Plutarch {Sep. Sap. Con. 
8); in Polybius (iii. 112. 8); in Philo {De Vit. 
Mob. i. 16). The ancients were fond of drawing a 
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distiiiction between them which, as will presently 
appear, will not bear a moment's serious examina- 
tion'. It is sufficiently expressed in these words of 
Ammonins: ripa^ inffielov Suuf>ip€^' to fihf yiLp 
ripa^ iraph ^vavv ylvera^, to Si crffietop iraph 
<rvvi}0€tavi and again by Theophylact {in Horn. 
XV. 19) : hio/^pev hi arffxeiov teal ripcm r^ rh fiev 
aiFllieiov hf to?? tearit <f>v<rt>v XeyeaOa^, Kaivoirpeirm 
fihno^ yivo/ihfoi^, olov hrl rev to t^v irofdepitv Ue- 
Tpov irvpeTTOva-av evdiw^ laOrjvcu [Matt. viii. 15], 
TO Bk ripax: h roU fi^ Karh ^vaiv^ olov to toi' iic 
yepirrj^ rv^l^v toBrjvai [John ix. 7] ; compare 
Smcer, Thes. s. v. crffietov. But in truth this dis- 
tinction breaks down so entirely the instant it is 
exaniined-*^as Fritzsche, in a good note on Som. xr. 
19, has superabundantly shown — ^that it is difficult 
to understand • hoW^ so many, by repeating, have 
accepted it for their own. An earthquake, how- 
ever rare, cannot be esteemed Trapit ^vaw, cannot 
therefore, according to the distinction traced above, 
be called a ripa/s^ while yet Herodotus (vi. 98) gives 
this name to the single earthquake which in his ex- 
perience had visited Delos. As little can a serpent 
snatched up in an eagle's talons and dropped in the 
midst of the Trojan army be called beyond and 
beside nature, which yet Homer {II. xii. 209) calls 
Akh^ ripw; aJr/iJrxpio^ On the other hand, beyond 
> On the Homerio idea of the ripta there is a careful discussion 
in Niigelsbacb, Hcmeruehe 7%eologiet p. 168, sqq. 
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and beside nature are the healing with a word of a 
man lame fix>m his mother's womb, satisfying many 
thousand men with a few loaves, raising a man four 
days dead from the grave, which all in Smptnre go 
by the name (^ atifieia (Acts iv. 16; John vi. 14; 
xi. 47) ; compare Plutarch, Sepi. Sap. Can. 3, where 
a monstrous birth is styled both a ripa^ and a 
offfAeiov. It is plain then that the distinction must 
be sought elsewhere. Origen has not seized it, who 
says (m JRom. xv. 19) ^ Signa [arffida] appellantur 
in quibus cum sit aliqnid mirabile, indicatur quoque 
aliquid futumm. Prodigia [ripqTa] vero in quibus 
tantummodo aliquid mirabile ostenditur.' Bather 
the same mirade is upon one side a ripc^, on an- 
other a offfieiov, and the words most often refer not 
to different classes of miracles, but to different qual- 
ities in the same miracles ; in the words of Lampe 
{Oomm. in Joh. vol. i. p. 613): *Eadem enim mi- 
racula dici possunt siffna, quatenus aliquid sen oc- 
cultum set} futurum decent ; et prodigia (riparajj 
quatenus aliquid esiraordinarium, quod stuporem 
excitat, sistunt Hinc sequitur signomm notionem 
latius patere, quam prodigiorum. Omnia prodigia 
sunt eigna, quia in ilium usum d. Deo dispensata, ut 
arcanum indicent. Sed onmia signa non sunt pro- 
digia, quia ad signandum res coelesies aliquando 
etiam res communes adhibentur.' 

Tipa^, certaiuly jiot derived from rpicD, the ter- 
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rifying, but now pnt generally in connexion with 
Tnpia>9 as being that which for. its extraordinary 
charact^ is wont to be observed and kept in the 
memory, is always rendered " wonder " in our Ver- 
sion. It is the miracle regarded as a startling, im- 
posing, amazement-wakening portent or prodigy; 
being elsewhere frequently used for strange appear- 
ances in the heavens, and perhaps more frequently 
still for monstrous births on the earth (Herodotus, 
yii. 57 ; Plato, Crat. 393 h). It is thus used very 
much with the same meaning as the Latin ^ mon- 
strum ' ' (^ Nee dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia tnonr 
etrisj^ Virgil), or the Homeric crfjfui {II. ii. 308: 
Ivff i<f>6vri iik^a ai]fia, SpdKoov). Origen {m Joh. 
torn. xiii. § 60 ; ^n Horn, lib.x. § 12) long ago called 
attention to the fact that the name ripara is never 
in the N. T. applied to these works of wonder, ex- 
cept in connexion with Bcme other name. They 
are often called ciiiieia, often hiwaiJi^U, often ripara 
KoX offfjuSa, more than once ripara, crffieia, koX Su- 
vafjbek, but never ripara alone. The observation 
was well worth the making ; for the fact widch we 

^ On the same simual group of synonymous words in the Latin, 
Augustine writes as follows (De Civ, Dei^ zzL 8): *Monstra sane 
dicta perhibent a monstrando, quod aliquid significando demonstrant, * 
et o$tenia ad ostendendo, etportenta a portendendo, id est, prseosten- 
dendo, etprodigia quod porro dicant, id est, fiitura prsedicant.' Com- 
pare Cicero, De Divin, i. 42. 
9* 
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are thus bidden to note is indeed eminenilj charao- 
teristic of the miradee of the K. T. ; namelj, that 
a title, by which more than any otheiv these might 
seem to hold on to the prodigies and portents of the 
heathen world, and to have something akin to them, 
shonld thng never be permitted to appear, except in 
the company of some other, necessarily snggestiDg 
higher thoiights abont them. 

But the miracles are also aiffiad. Of arffietop 
Basil the Great {in JEkai. vii. § 198) fnmishes ns 
a good definition: Ioti cnniem irpa^jjM ^xivepop, 

aiv ix^' ^^^ presently after ^ fUmoc rpeupif rk 
irapdBo^ ieal Trapaararucd rivo^ fivamicc^ Xoyov 
ai^fieia KoXet Among all the names which the 
miracles bear, thdr ethical end and purpose comes 
out in cfffuiov with the most distinctness, as in 
ripa^ with the least. It is invdyed and declared 
in the very word that the prime object and end of 
the miracle is to lead us to something out of and 
beyond itself; that, so to speak, it is a kind of 
finger-post of God {Suxnjfiela, signs from Zeus, is 
no unfrequent word in later Greek), pointing for 
us to this (isai. vii, 11 ; xxxviif. T) ; valuable not 
so much for what it is as for that which it indicates 
of the grace and power of the doer, or of the con- 
nexion with a higher world in which he stands 
(Mark xvi. 20 ; Acts xiv. 3 ;] Heb. ii. 4 ; Exod. 
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vii. 9, 10 ; 1 Kings xiii. 8). Lampe has put this 
well : ^ Designat sane tpfffieiov natnrfi snA rem non 
tfrtnm extraordinariam, sensnsque percellentem, 
sed etiam talem, qusd in rei alterins, absentis licet 
et fiitarse; siffnificatianem atque adumbrationem ad' 
hihetur, nnde et prognostica (Matt. rvi. 8) *et typi 
(Matt. xii. 39; Luc. xi. 29) nee non saaramerUa, 
quale est illud circumcisionis (Eom. iv. 11), eodem 
nomine in N. T. exprimi solent. Aptissime ergo 
hsBc vox de miraeulis usuipatur, ut indicet, quod 
non tantum admirabili modo fuerint perpetrata, sed 
etiam sapientissimo consilio Dei ita directa atque 
ordinata, ut fuerint simul oha/raeteres MessisB, ex 
quibus cognoscendus erat, eigiUa doctrinse quam 
proferebat, et beneficiorum gratise per Messiam 
jam prsestandsB, nee non tffpi viarum Dei, earam- 
que circumstantiarum per quas talia beneficia erant 
applicanda.' It is to be regretted that ^fietov is 
not always rendered " sign " in Qur Version ; but 
in the Gospel of St. John, where it is of very fre- 
quent recurrence, " sign " too often gives place to 
the vaguer "miracle ;'* and oflfcen not without loss 
to the force of the words : thus see iii. 2 ; vii. 81 ; 
X. 41 ; and above all, vi. 26. 

But the miracles are also * powers' {Swafiei^ 
= ' virtutes '), being as they are, outcomings of 
that great power of God, which was inherent iu 
Christ, who was Himself thai " great Power of 
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Ood" which Simon bhisphraioiifily allowed hiin- 
aelf to be n&med (Acts viiL 8, 10) ; and was by Hun 
lent to those who were his witnesses and amba£a- 
dors. It is only t% be r^retted that in onr Yeor- 
sion this word is translated now ^^ wonderfbl works " 
(Matt viL 22); now "mighty worts" (Matt xL 
20 ; Lake x. 13) ; and still more frequently " mira- 
cles"(Acte ii. 22; 1 Cor. xil 10; GaL iiL 5); in 
thiB last case giving such tautologies as " miracles 
and wonders " (Acts ii. 22 ; Heb. iL 4) ; ^d always 
causing something to be lost of the true energy of 
the word — pointing as it does to new forces which 
have entered and are working in this world of ours. 
With this is closely connected the term fieyoKeut = 
^ magnalia' (Luke L 49), in which in like manner 
the miracles are contemplated as outcomings of the 
greatness of God's power. 

* The miracles are farther styled hSo^ (Luke 
xiii. 11)y as bein^ works in which the S6^ of God 
and of the Bon of God shone manifestly forth (John 
ii. 11; XL 40; Luke v. 25, 26; Acts iii. 13, 16). 
They are irapdBo^, as being ^^ strange things" 
(Luke V. 26), " new things " (Num. xvi. 30), beside 
and beyond all expectation of men. The word, 
though occurring only this once in the N*- T., is of 
very frequent occurrence in ecclesiastical Greek. 
They are Oavfida-uif as provoking wonder (Matt, 
xxi. 16) ; ffavfiara they are never called in the N. T., 
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though thifi too is a nasie which they often bear in 
tho writings of the Greek Fathers^ and the 6mf*dr 
(166 is often brought out as their consequence (Matt 
viii. 27; ix, 8, 33; XV. 31). 



§xlii. 



[I add in a concluding article a few passages, bearing on 
some IfewCastBment synonyms, which I have not undertaken 
tadistingoiah at length]. 

a. <l>6po^, riko^. — Grotius: ^pot tributa sunt 
^cpjsd ex agris solvebantnr, atque in ipsis speciebus 
fere pendebantur, id est in tritico, ordeo, vino et 
aimilibns. Yectigalia vero sunt qua Grssce dicun- 
tur riXof, qu8B a publicanis conducebantur et ezi- 
gebantur, cum tributa a susceptoribus vel ab ap- 
paritoribus prsesidum ac prsefectorum exigi sole- 
rent. 

fi. KoKo^ [Luke xxi. 5], cbpoSo^. — ^Basil the Great 
{Som. m Ps. zliv.) : to &paSov rev koKjov hio^pet, « 
2t( to /i^ mpaSov Xiyerac rb {rvfj^ewXaifw^iipov ek 
Tov hrvrffieiov ictupov irpo^ rifv oueela^ cucfMiv* &9 
mpaSo^ o Kop^b^ rfj^ apnriKov, o ripf oUcelav iri^iv 
eh reXeioJO'cv eavrov Slit rfj^ rod erov? &pa^ airdkor 
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fiAp, teaX iirtn^io^ «J9 cMXavcw * tctAiv U i4rf$ ro 

7. irpwfivTfjSf yip»p. — ^Augustiiie {Ekarr, m Ps. 
Izz. 18) : Senecta et B^iim diBcemnntcir a Grseds. 
Grayitas enim post jnyentutem alind nomen habet 
apud GrsdcoB, et port ipeam gravitatem veniens ul- 
tima SBtas aliud nomen habet ; nam 'irpea-fivrrf^ dici- 
tor grayifi, et yipav senex. Quia autem in Latini 
lingoA duorom istornm nominnm diBtinctio deficit, 
de Benectate ambo cnmt positsB^ senecta et geninm. 
Scitis antem esse dnas states. Gf. QiMjBst. m Gen. 
i. 70. 

S. wfieCkeh ^t — Bengel {Gnomon^ 1 Cor. xi. 10): 
o^CKei notat obligationem, Sec necessitatem ; illnd 
morale est, hoc qnasi phTsicnm; nt in yemacnl&, 
wir sollen nnd miissen. 

e. T€0€fi€\uofUvo9, iBpaSa:. — ^Bengel (lb. Col. L 
23) : T€0€fie\u»fUpoi, o^ffiad frnidamenio; eSpaSoi, 
etdbHes^ firmi ixitus. Iliad metaphorictim est, hoc 
magis proprimn; illud importat majorem respec- 
tom Bdfundamentum quo snstentantnr fideles ; sed 
iBpaSoc, atdbUeSj dicit intemtmi robur, quod fideles 
ipsi habent; quemadmodum »dificium primo qui- 
dem fundamento recte solideque inniti, delude vero 
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81L& etiam mole probe colisdrere et flrmiter comdetere 
debet. 

f. y^idvptan]^, KaraXaXo^. — ^Fritzsche {m Bom. 
i. 30) : y^iOvpurral sunt susurronea, h. e. clandestini 
delatores, qui ut jinviso homini noceant qnse ei 
probro sint crimina tanquam in anrem alieni insn- 
snrrant. Contra KaTaXq^i omnes ii vocantur, qui 
quae alicnjus famee obsint narrant, sermonibns cele- 
brant, divTiIgant maloque rumore aliqnem diflfenpit, 
sive id malo animo faciant nt noceant, sive temere 
neqne nisi garriendi libidine abrepti. Qui utrum- 
que vocabulum ita discriminant, ut y^cdvpurrd^: 
dandestmos calunmiatores, tcaraTJbkov^ calunmia- 
tores qui propcHwm criminentur explicent, arctiori- 
bus quam fas est limitibus voc. KaTaK£KQ^ circum-^ 
scribunt, quum id voc. calumniatorem nocendi cu- 
pidum sud vi non declaret. 

97. &)(pri(rTo^t axp€lo<;. — ^Ettmann: Oninino in 
voce ax/w7<7T09 non inest tantum notio negativa quam 
vocant {ov x/wjcrt/ioj/), sed adjecta ut plerumque 5on- 
traria rod irovrfpov, quod non tantum nihil prodest, 
sed etiam damnum affert, molestum et damnosum 
est. Apud Xenopfiontem, Siero i. 27, ydfw^ 
&Xpri<rT0f; non est inutilis, sed molestissimus, et in 
(Econom. viii. 4. Sed in voce axp€lo<: per se nulla 
inest nota reprehensionis, tantum denotat rem aut 
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hominem quo non ojjiUB est, quo sapenedere poBSU- 
mufl, uimothigy unentbehrlich [Thncydides, i 84; 
ii 6], qa» ipsa tamea raro edne vituperatione di- 
cnntor. 
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